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The Outlook 


AST week there were two railroad disasters, 
both of which call for a thorough investi- 
gation. On the morning of the Fourth, a 
passenger train on the Kanawha and Michi- 
gan Railroad, at Farm Station, in West 
Virginia, broke through a trestle thirty 

feet high, two crowded cars were precipitated into a 
chasm, more than fifty persons were injured, and at 
least thirteen were killed. It is reported that on the 
previous night the trestle caught fire, and that the under- 
mining of its foundations led to the calamity. At three 
o’clock on the previous morning a passenger train east- 
ward bound was lying at Ravenna, O., on the New York, 
Lake Erie, and Western system. The train consisted of an 
express and baggage car, three day coaches, two Pullman 
cars, anda special car. The special car and the Pullman 
cars were, of course, filled with sleeping passengers who 
had intrusted their lives to the vigilance and intelligence 
of the railway officials. As the cars were waiting at the 
station, a fast freight came thundering on the down grade, 
crashed into the rear cars of the passenger train at full 
speed, killing nineteen people and seriously injuring many 
others, the cars taking fire as soon as the collision occurred, 
and many people being burned beyond recognition. Both 
these casualties demand prompt and thorough investiga- 
tion. The second we do not hesitate to call a railroad 
crime. To permit a moving train to run into a night 
express stopping at a station, with its freight of sleeping 
passengers, constitutes, in our judgment, the crime of man- 
slaughter, unless it can be explained by circumstances 
which have not yet been reported. It is high time that 
these so-called accidents were ended, and we trust that 
prompt and searching investigation will bring to light the 
persons responsible for the calamity at Ravenna, and will 
inflict upon them the utmost penalty of the law. 


* 


Two years ago one execution took place in this State by 
electricity, under the law then recently passed substituting 
that method for the gallows. Since that time every method 
known to astute lawyers has been exhausted in the en- 
deavor to prevent a repetition of that method of capital 
punishment. It would be difficult to prove that the owners 
of the electric patent whose principle is employed in this 
method of execution have been behind the endeavor to 
prevent the use of that principle in the death penalty, but 
there is very little doubt of the fact. Appeal after appeal 
has been taken, and stay after stay obtained, until at last 
the patience of the Court was exhausted, and an intimation 
came from the Bench that a further continuance of this 
method of procedure was so inconsistent with the duty 
which lawyers owe to the public as administrators of 
justice that it might render them liable to public rebuke, 
if not to severer measures, from the Bench. We have no 
doubt that the substitution of electricity for hanging is an 
act of mercy; that if capital punishment is to be executed 
at all, the speediest and most painless method should be 
chosen ; and, finally, that the provision of the law which 





























some of the secular papers specially criticised is especially 
to be commended—that which prohibits the presence of 
reporters, and elaborate and detailed reports of the execu- 
tion. At this writing it is probable that no further delays 
can be secured, and that before this paper reaches our 
readers’ eyes four condemned murderers will have been 
executed by the means of electricity. 


» 

The new Copyright Law went into effect on the rst of 
July, President Harrison issuing his proclamation formally 
extending its provisions to the citizens or subjects of Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain, and Switzerland. This was 
in accordance with the provision of the act which makes it 
apply to the citizens and subjects of such foreign countries 
as have granted to Americans the benefit of copyright on 
substantially the same basis as the same protection is 
afforded to their own citizens. Whenever other countries 
make their copyright laws conform substantially to our own, 
their citizens may be brought under the operation of our 
law. 


English writers will receive, for the present at least, 
the greatest benefit from the new law. ‘The next popular 
English novelist will have the largest remunerative constit- 
uency of readers known in the history of the world. It is 
humiliating to remember that authors like Dickens, ‘Thack- 
eray, George Eliot, and Tennyson have contributed largely 
to the popular education of the country without receiving 
their due; it is gratifying to think that hereafter this 
reproach will no longer throw its shadow over American 
enjoyment of English works of literary genius. ‘There is, 
naturally, a good deal of uncertainty with regard to the 
operation of the new law in specific cases. It is not 
entirely clear in some of its provisions, and the restrictions 
of the principle of protection to literary property which are 
incorporated into the act make its interpretation in detail 
somewhat difficult. 
by time. Now that we have the principle, the precedents 
governing its application will be rapidly made. Our own 
belief is that the operation of the new law will not only 
prove highly beneficial to the best interests of American 
literature, but to those of American publishers. 


¥ 


Every serious study of the government of foreign cities 
brings out more clearly how much we have to learn in this 
country concerning scientific management of municipal 
affairs. Mr. Albert Shaw’s article in the current “Cen- 
tury’ on the government of Paris, which he treats as the 
typical modern city, ought to be printed as a tract and 
put in the hands of every voter in the larger American 
towns. ‘The difference between the government of Paris 
and that of most American cities is the difference between 
a business carefully managed by experts and a business 
managed at haphazard by groups of politicians unfitted 
for the work and unrepresentative of the traditions, wealth, 
education, or social culture of the communities in which 
they live. Perhaps the fact which affords the most sug- 
gestive contrast for the study of New Yorkers relates to 
the lighting of Paris and to its underground system of 
pipes. In 1870 a charter was granted to a company to 
light the city of Paris for forty years, the charter requiring 


But these uncertainties will be removed 
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the company to furnish gas to individuals at a price not 
exceeding a fixed maximum rate, and to pay the city 
$40,000 a year for the right to pipe the streets, besides a 
tax on all the gas supplied to private persons. ‘The com- 
pany was forbidden to increase its stock by watering, and, 
after paying a certain large per cent. as dividends to its 
shareholders, it is required to divide the surplus with the 
city. The result of this arrangement between the city and 
the company has been that Paris is the best-lighted city in 
the world ; that its residents have obtained the best quality 
of gas at a very low price; and that the city has received 
from the company about $40,000,000 of revenue. 


* 


These simple facts, contrasted with our own manage- 
ment of such matters, bring out the grotesquely inefficient 
and unscientific management of our local affairs, under 
which Americans are patiently suffering every kind of 
discomfort and permitting every kind of wastefulness. 
When the question of introducing electric light came up, 
the Government took hold of it, divided the city into 
seven sections, gave the exclusive right of lighting to a 
responsible company in each section, with exacting require- 
ments with regard to laying wires, tearing up streets, and 
The result is, all the wires are 
The whole city of Paris is a 


supplying street lighting. 
placed in subways or sewers. 
network of electric lighting cables, and yet torn-up streets, 
exploding mains, mud, débris, and danger are entirely 
unknown. Mr. Shaw puts the contrast between the Ameri- 
can and the French method of dealing with these questions 
in a few words: “ All these minor questions of practical 
municipal engineering that we in our cities are attacking 
in a fumbling, rude, original way, heedless even of the ex- 
perience of our nearest neighbors, while densely and con- 
tentedly ignorant of the experience of foreign cities, have 
been thoroughly solved in Europe. Instead of leading the 
van, we are from ten to fifteen years behind Europe in all 
these matters. Even in our own field of electrical methods, 
as a prominent American electrician assured me in Paris 
last December, we are now five years behind the Conti- 
nent.” 


> 


The New York “ Tribune” publishes an interview with 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew respecting the recent trial of the 
New York and New Haven Railroad Directors. Mr. Depew 
is always interesting ; in this interview his peculiar sagacity 
is not overlaid, as it sometimes is, with his charming 
rhetoric. His view,.in brief, is this: Under the present 
system the directors of a great corporation are elected by 
the stockholders of the corporation to fulfill two functions : 
(1) to elect the chief executive officers; (2) to exercise 
a veto power over their actions. Under this system an 
undivided responsibility is vested in the president and his 
subordinates ; while at the same time pains is taken to 
secure the best possible president, and also to exercise 
such a check upon him as will prevent the dangers from one- 
man power. If the directors were made personally respon- 
sible for the acts of the corporation, they would have to 
give to its administration their undivided attention. They 
would have to be, therefore, salaried officers. ‘The corpo- 
ration would be governed, not by a president, but by a com- 
mittee or directory. The undivided responsibility, which 
all experience shows to be necessary for executive 
efficiency, would be thrown overboard. We may add, 
what he does not say, that the best men would not be eas- 
ily secured under such a system either for executive 
officers or for directors. We believe with Mr. Depew that 
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the present system is far better than that which would be 
substituted by the change that he deprecates. 


¥ 


Men of all schools will learn with great regret that the 
chronic illness of Mr. Spurgeon has assumed a very serious 
character. The cable announces that he is in a most 
dangerous condition, and that a constant prayer-meeting is 
being held in the Tabernacle for him. Faith is more than 
creed, and life than theology. Many who dissent most 
earnestly from certain aspects of Mr. Spurgeon’s creed as 
unbiblical will be foremost to honor his profound spiritual 
faith and his consecrated life. However theology may 
differentiate the great preachers, they all possess in 
common the prophet’s power to see God themselves and 
make others see and know him, and so to bring a new and 
divine life and hope into human experience. This power 
Mr. Spurgeon has possessed in an eminent degree. He 
has been, above all English clergymen of our time, a preacher 
to the common people. Not truly acquainted with the 
thought of his time, and not, therefore, able to influence the 
culture and the intellect of his time, possibly for that very 
reason he has been the more able to influence men of that 
lower middle class—we must use un-American phraseology 
in characterizing English life—which does not think for 
itself, but acts under the influence of the traditionary think- 
ing of the past. His Tabernacle has been also a magnifi- 
cent witness to the value of independency in religion ; for 
we do not believe that any cathedral in Great Britain, how- 
ever magnificently endowed, has done a commensurate 
work in leavening the community with the life and the hope 
of the Gospel. Many prayers in America will mingle with 
those of the Tabernacle for its deservedly distinguished 
preacher. 

* 

The seriousness of the financial situation in England last 
fall is again brought to mind by the report of the progress 
in dealing with the affairs of Baring Brothers. In Novem- 
ber, when the Bank of England assumed the liabilities of 
this great house, it became surety for not less than $105,- 
000,000, the assets of the house amounting, nominally, to 
$120,000,000. The Bank of England has now issued a 
statement reporting the progress of the liquidation up to 
June 1, from which it appears that of the $105,000,000 of 
liabilities $65,000,000 have been paid, $40,000,000 still 
remaining to be discharged. ‘To meet this remaining 
amount the Bank of England holds $5,000,000 in hand,which 
represents the private fortunes of the members of the firm, 
$5,000,000 in Russian, Portuguese, and Hungarian Gov- 
ernment bills, and $45,000,000 in South American securi- 
ties, largely Argentine and Uruguayan. What the value of 
these latter securities is the wisest financier cannot tell. 
During the past six months there has been another great 
fall; but the liquidation of the Baring Brothers is to extend 
over three years, and there is hope, therefore, that these 
South American stocks may recover sufficiently during 
that time to enable the Bank of England to cover the 
remaining liabilities of Baring Brothers. It has been a 
favorite line of comment in England to moralize about the 
speculative tendencies in this country, but never in the 
history of the United States has there been so vast and 
reckless a financial venture as that of these great London 
bankers. It seems to be a fact that London is subject to 
periodical fevers of speculation; and when the attack is on, 
no enterprise is too remote, no securities too uncertain, to 
daunt the investors of English capital. 


* 


The universal interest attaching to economic questions 
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and the universal agitation of those questions are clearly 
brought out by a glance at the current news in Europe. A 
large proportion of this news is economic; only a small 
part of it is political. In Germany and France one of the 
chief questions under discussion is the matter of taxes on 
bread and grain. In Switzerland and Spain banking ques- 
tions are at the front. In Switzerland and Austria State 
ownership of the railroads is a burning question. There 
are indications that the latter country has entered upon an 
era of definite economic and social reformation. In Italy 
the great question is the question of finance—how to 
reduce expenditures and stop a debt of already appalling 
magnitude. To these indications must be added the 
numerous and continued strikes in the different coun- 
tries and in special departments which we have reported 
from time~-to time. It is impossible, in advance of fuller 
reports than the cables have yet given, to report fully and 
clearly the results of the recent elections in Holland. The 
Russian persecution of the Jews, as we predicted in these 
columns some time since, is causing widespread financial 
distress among their creditors. 


Fo 


The Emperor of Germany has publicly declared that the 
Triple Alliance will be prolonged for six years, and Pre- 
mier Rudini, in Italian Senate, has announced that 
the continuity of Italian foreign policy will be unbroken 
by the lapse of the old treaty. The Triple Alliance or 
Dreibund had its origin in 1879 in an alliance between 
Germany and Austria, to which Italy speedily became a 
third party. It was then to run for six years. In 1885 
it was renewed for another term of six years, and it is now 
renewed for a third term. . It was originally a part of the 
policy of Prince Bismarck, who feared, after the Berlin 
Conference of 1878, the animosity of Russia, and who was 
anxious to build up a defensive wall against the possible 
outcome of that animosity. In the original treaty there 
was an express stipulation of mutual support between 
Austria and Germany in the event of war with Russia. 
This is the substance of the present agreement, although 
the possible animosity of France has, since the original 
treaty, become a matter of more importance. Behind the 
Triple Alliance stands a combined military force of more 
than five million men; while nearly six million men can be 
marshaled in opposition to it by Russia and France. It 
represents, therefore, the most terrible military burden 
known in the history of the world. Whether Italy will be 
able for another term of six years to carry this tremendous 
load remains to be seen. 


¥ 


Count Taaffe, the Austrian premier, has reversed the 
cautious and conciliatory policy of the Austrian Govern 
ment with regard to Bohemian demands for local self- 
government, and has planted himself squarely in the path 
of this movement. Heretofore he has governed largely 
through the support of the different Nationalist parties in 
the Reichstag, and in order to keep this support he has 
conceded, now to one and now to another group, demands 
in the direction of autonomy and local rule, so that, for 
years past, the local governments have been steadily gain- 
ing on the Imperial Government in the matter of adminis- 
trative power. Bohemia, of late, has been the headquar- 
ters of a very strong movement in the direction of auton- 
omy, and for a time the Government seemed to go with 
the demand of the Czechs. Taaffe has now shifted his 
position from the support offered by the Nationalist 
parties, and planted himself on the support of the moderate 
Liberals, who are disposed to make more of the Empire 
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than their more radical compeers, and who appear to be 
willing to give Taaffe a working majority. The Premier 
has declared that no further concessions will be. made, 
and he has notified the Nationalist parties that they will 
do well to lay aside their home rule schemes and devote 
themselves to the legislation imperatively demanded by 
the general interests of the Empire. If Count Taaffe is 
able to hold his position, this change of policy will un- 
doubtedly mean more vigorous action on the part of 
Austria in many directions. His programme unites in- 
creased centralization with definite economic reforms. 


> 


For the first time since the French Revolution, France 
is to have a poor law. At present the relief to the poor in 
Paris is entirely maintained by a light tax upon theater 
tickets, and in all France the amount expended for the 
poor is not one two-hundredth part of that expended in 
England. In spite of their supposed hard-fistedness and 
lack of sentiment, it is the Anglo-Saxons the world over who 
feel most keenly the duty of giving to those who are in need. 
The bill which has now been presented to the French 
Chamber of Deputies by M. Constans, the Minister of the 
Interior, is modeled after Prince Bismarck’s insurance law. 
Yet it only provides insurance for old age. It proposes 
that the laborer from youth shall make a certain contribu- 
tion which shall be supplemented by another from his em- 
ployer and another from the State, and acquire the right to 
a pension ranging from $60 to $120 a year after he reaches 
the age of sixty-five. It is expected that in the end the 
State grant for this purpose will amount to $20,000,000 a 
year. It is believed that this bill will pass the Chamber of 
Deputies, though it may be defeated in the more conserva- 
tive Senate. It is significant that both in German Austria 
and in Hungary similar insurance bills are about to become 
law, and that even in England, where individual initiative 
has always been relied upon to furnish insurance, Mr. 
Chamberlain has come forward as the advocate of a plan 
by which the State shall grant 5 per cent. upon all insur- 
ance payments made by its workingmen, in order to secure 
them in their old age. 


* 

The Spanish Prime Minister has followed up his pro- 
posed law for securing Sunday rest for workingmen, of 
which we recently gave an account, with another for the 
regulation of child labor. ‘This he introduced into the 
Senate on May 25. ‘The first article prohibits the employ- 
ment of children of either sex under the age of ten years 
in any store, factory, shop, mine, or ship. Between ten 
and fourteen a half-day’s work may be done, except that no 
one under fourteen years may be set at work in a mine, or 
in dangerous or unhealthy occupations, or in the care of 
machinery in motion, while no one younger than sixteen 


‘will be allowed to do night-work. Various sanitary pro- 


visions are laid down, such as freedom from any infectious 
disease and proper vaccination, before admission to a work- 
shop will be legal. Likewise it is made a condition, in the 
case of children who have not received the primary educa- 
tion given by the State, that they shall attend a public or 
private school three hours a day, while engaged in work, 
before such employment shall be legal. Another article 
makes the employment of children under sixteen as con- 
tortionists, equilibrists, etc., illegal. For any accident 
occurring to children in disregard of the provisions of the 
present law, employers shall be legally responsible. For 
the infraction of any of the articles of the law, a fine of 
from five to ten dollars is prescribed, increasing to twenty- 


74 
five dollars for a second offense. Thus it will be seen that 


Canovas is taking seriously the promises he made to the 
workingmen at the time of the last election. 


* 

GENERAL NeEws.—Mr. William H. Gladstone, the oldest 

son of the great English statesman, died in London on 
Saturday; the intense grief of the father in connection 
with his present physical depression has aroused wide- 
spread fears as to the effects of this affliction on Mr. Glad- 
stone. The visit of the Emperor William in England, 
which began on Saturday, has had every accompaniment 
of pomp and ceremony; it is interpreted as an informal 
attempt tobring|England into close relations with the Triple 
Alliance. Ex-Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin died at 
Bangor, Me., on the evening of July 4, in the eighty-second 
year of his age. The Fourth of July was celebrated this 
year with the accompaniment of superb weather and with 
yewer accidents than the National holiday usually brings 
in its train. M. de Lesseps shows signs of serious 
physical breakdown, and there is a strong feeling against 
his prosecution in Paris. The Itata, after an absence 
of two months, has returned to American waters, and will 
now await the decision of the United States Courts. 
A bronze statue of the late S. S. Cox, the witty and popu- 
lar Congressman, was unveiled in Astor Place, under the 
windows of The Christian Union office, on Saturday. It 
was the voluntary tribute of the letter-carriers of the United 
States to the services of Mr. Cox in reducing their working 
time to eight hours a day. Dr. Ritter, the well-known 
composer and teacher of music at Vassar College, died at 
Antwerp July 6. A tornado swept over Baton Rouge, La., 
on Monday, overturning many buildings and trees, demolish- 
ing the penitentiary, and killing and injuring a large num- 
ber of people. The sudden forming of a great inland 
sea in what is known as the Colorado Desert in Southern 
California within the last ten days is exciting world-wide 
interest among scientific men; it is now believed that 
the water is supplied by the Colorado River. 


& 
In What Sense an Authority 


Ir is our misfortune, not Professor Anthony’s fault, that 
his letter on “ The Bible as an Authority” has not been 
earlier published. In this letter he concedes that authority 
and infallibility are not synonymous, but assumes that 
divine authority must be infallible. He assigns no reason 
for this position, and we must therefore venture to give the 
argument thus: 

God is infallible. 

Therefore : a book of divine authority must be infallible. 

But this conclusion does not follow from this premise. 
God is infallible. But he might reveal his truth by means 
of impressions on the minds of fallible men; then the 
impressions would not be infallible. The fallible men 
might use fallible language to communicate these impres- 
sions to their fellow-men; then the communication would 
not be infallible. ‘These communications might be received 
and interpreted by fallible men; then the resultant under- 
standing and interpretation would not be infallible. In other 
words, an infallible book would require not only an infallible 
Author, but also an infallible medium of communication. 
But the medium of communication is not infallible. There- 
fore, although the book is divine in its Author, it is not 
infallible. The reader may indeed say that such a book is 
not, strictly speaking, a dvine authority, but a dzine-human 
authority. That is a true characterization of the Bible ; 
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the characterization which the Bible gives of itself. “ Holy 
men of old spake, moved by the Holy Ghost.” It isa 
book written by men, but by men who were inspired by 
God. 

The authority of the Bible therefore differs from the 
authority of other text-books chiefly, if not wholly, in its 
subject matter. It is written by spiritual experts. It is 
the record of the impressions and experiences produced by 
the Spirit of God on the spirits of men, but of men who 
were peculiarly subject to such impressions, and pecul- 
iarly free from that partisanship, that prejudice, that self- 
seeking, that superstitious fear; which are the common 
causes preventing men from seeing clearly or interpreting 
truly the divine impressions. Yet remarkably free as they 
were, the freedom was not absolute. They declared them- 
selves to be imperfect: men of like passions as other 
men; earthen vessels holding a sacred treasure; seeing 
truth reflected as from a mirror; seeing it in part and com- 
municating it in part. The authority of the Bible is the 
authority of conscience and of faith; therefore it is the 
authority of Him who speaks in conscience and is seen by 
faith. But this does not make it an infallible authority, for 
conscience does not hear nor does faith see infallibility. 
The assumption that the conscience and faith of Moses 
and David and Isaiah and Paul did hear and see infallibly 
is a pure assumption. They claim that. they heard the 
divine voice and saw the divine truth. but they do not 
claim that they heard and saw infallibly. There is no good 
reason why we should claim for them what they do not 
claim for themselves. The book has a divine authority ; 
and yet it is not infallible. For the infallible author speaks 
in it through fallible interpreters. 

And the divine authority of the Bible, like that of every 
other text-book, is to be submitted to the test of actual 
experiment. Actual experiment is the final test. If the 
Ten Commandments, on a fair trial, did not work well, they 
would not be authoritative. If the Golden Rule, fairly 
interpreted and fairly lived, reduced society to chaos and 
man to misery, its authority would be at anend. So of 
non-resistance—not as Count Tolstoi teaches it, but as 
Jesus Christ teaches it—if on a fair trial it fails, it would 
thereby be proved undivine, for the divine always succeeds, 
But the reader must remember that it is not surmise but 
experiment which is the test. To say, Non-resistance can 
never succeed, proves as little as was proved by the oracu- 
lar declarations of the noble lords who told Stephenson that 
railroads would never succeed. We wait for a community 
which has tried the experiment and found it a failure. So 
far as it has been tried, it has been a success. Europe is 
organized on the basis of resistance: every nation armed 
for protection against its neighbor. ‘The United States is 
organized on a basis of non-resistance : each State unarmed 
and all agreeing to settle their differences by Christ’s 
method, that of friendly arbitration. In America we think 
that the American, that is, the Christian, method is the 
best. Among the plain people, there is a similar opinion in 
Enrope. Perhaps Christ’s plan may be worthy of still 
further trial. At all events, it cannot be condemned as 
having been tried and failed. 

The Bible has been tried, and it has not been found 
wanting. 

The distinctive revelation of the Bible, that which distin- 
guishes it from all pagan sacred literature, is its answer to 
the problem, How can a sinful and suffering soul get rid 
of its burden of sin? How can Lady Macbeth get the 
blood-stain off her hand? No pagan religious book has 
ever attempted to answer this question. The Bible re- 
plies: “ Let the wicked forsake his way and the unright 
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eous man his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord,° 


and he will have mercy upon him, and unto our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.” This plan has been tried for 
over eighteen centuries, and with invariable success. There 
are innumerably more men and women in the world who 
have tried the experiment of repentance and faith with the 
result of peace and pardon, than ever tried the experiment 
of mixing in due proportion certain chemical combinations 
in a battery with the result of an electric fluid. Doubtless 
there are apparent failures in both fields. But such ap- 
parent failure does nothing to weaken the authority of 
the law in either case. If a man should come to Professor 
Anthony saying, “I have complied with the established 
formula and get no electricity,’ Professor Anthony’s faith 
in the established formula would not be weakened; he 
would know that the experiment had failed in the condi- 
tions; for the formula is established by years of experience. 
If a man comes to the minister saying, “I have tried 
repentance and faith and fail to get mercy,” the minister 
knows that the experiment has failed in the conditions, for 
the formula of Isaiah is established by centuries of experi- 
ence, 

We conclude, then, that the Bible possesses a divine 
authority, but is not infallible. It is divine because its author 
is God; it is not infallible, because the interpreters of 
God are fallible men. Some truths they saw and interpreted 
imperfectly ; others which they thought permanent princi- 
ples were temporary rules ; others of their utterances have 
been imperfectly and erroneously interpreted and applied 
by subsequent generations. But the great underlying 
principles of the divine life inculcated in the Bible, those 
which give to it a unique character and have conferred 
upon it a unique power, have had their authority tested by 
the experience of the centuries. Their divine authority is 
established by actual experiments—experiments on an 
immeasurably larger scale than any that have ever been 
used to test the authority of current formulz in the world 
of natural science. 


* 
The Color Line 


WE give our Southern correspondents a free field on 
this subject on another page. We do not need to reply to 
them. We simply restate our position. 

There is no color line. The gulf between white and 
black in the South is filled up with every shade of brown ; 
an expert cannot distinguish some mulattoes from some 
brunettes. 

The North does not demand that the South shall wel- 
come colored people in social relations. But Mr. Phillips, 
himself a Southerner, averred at Lake Mohonk that the 
South demands that the North shall not so receive them. 
“There is a social law,” said Mr. Phillips, in substance, 
“unwritten but inexorable, such that if you sit at a negro’s 
table you cannot sit at a white man’s.” That social law is 
a relic of Pharisaism. But it is worse; because Pharisaism 
was based on a moral distinction, albeit a conventional one, 
and this on no moral distinction at all. To eat with a 
white sinner does not, to eat with a brown saint does, con- 
taminate! That social law the Christian teachers and 
missionaries from the North will never sanction—no! not 
for an hour. 

Christ’s ideals are not to be postponed by Christ’s fol- 
lowers till the world finds it convenient to adopt them. 
Nor to be adopted in sermons as beautiful, but discarded 
in life as impracticable. To be a Christian is to be Christ- 
like; and to be Christlike is practicable. It costs some- 
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thing in some places and at some times; but not so much 
in the United States in the nineteenth century as in Rome 
in the first century. 

If the colored man is incapable of fellowship with God, 
there is no Gospel to preach to him. If he is capable of 
fellowship with God, he is good enough for fellowship with 
all God’s children. “ If we walk in the light, we have fel- 
lowship with one another.” If, then, we have not fellow- 
ship with one another, we are not walking in the light. If 
the premise is correct, the conclusion is irresistible. 

Prejudice at the North is no better than prejudice at 
the South. It is worse; for there is less excuse for it. 
We do not demand social fellowship for the negro because 
he is a negro; but we condemn disfellowshipping him 
for no other reason than that the Lord gave him a colored 
skin. 


Fo 


Farmers’ Alliance Money 


WE are so far in sympathy with our Farmers’ Alliance 
critics whose letters we publish on another page that we 
believe that they will succeed in changing the financial 
policy of the country, and changing it for the better. 
With an insufficient basis of coin and notes, the country is 
now supplied with currency by means of a vast system 
of private credit, which vanishes in times of panic, bank- 
rupting solvent debtors and paralyzing industry. The 
demand of the Farmers’ Alliance that public credit shall 
supply the Nation with the money that it needs, so that no 
one having valuable securities can at any time have 
difficulty in borrowing money upon them, we believe to 
be thoroughly just and destined to triumph. 

But this indorsement of Senator 
Peffer’s plan. 
urges, that the money demanded for the farmers at two per 
cent. need not be raised by taxation. It is further true, 
as he urges, that money is not wealth, but merely the 


does not mean an 


It is true, as our correspondent Mr. Lee 


appliance by which wealth is measured and exchanged. 
The Government can and does create it out of paper, 
which the public credit keeps as good as gold by main- 
taining its convertibility into gold. But this is accom- 
plished by the credit of all the taxpayers in the Nation, 
and should therefore “ be divided with absolute exactness ” 
among all the taxpayers of the Nation, by using the money 
Permitting any class, whether 
bankers or farmers, to enrich itself by means of money 
whose value the public creates and maintains, means that 
the pockets of such classes are filled by depleting the 
common pocket, which belongs to all of us. If, through 
the gift of the public, farmers and bankers supply the 
country with paper money, the public cannot supply it, 
and a resource is cut off valuable in time of peace and 
invaluable in time of war. 

But this is not all. Senator Peffer proposes that money 
shall be advanced not only upon deposit of imperishable 


for public purposes. 


products in Government warehouses, but also upon farm 
mortgages bearing two per cent. interest. If only a few 
farmers could borrow, all would be well—for the few. 
X, for example, might borrow $25,000 from the Govern- 
ment at two per cent. and buy land which would yield him 
eight percent. That is, he would pay the Government $500 
a year for the loan, while he would realize from it $2,000 
a year. 
but, unfortunately, every real estate owner would want to 
follow his example. Immediately there would be a call 
for ten billion dollars in money, or three times as much as 
the country could possibly use. When interest has thus 


This would be a very comfortable procedure ; 
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been depressed to two per cent., the possession of a ten- 
thousand-dollar farm would become: as valuable as the 


possession of forty thousand dollars in money. One of | 


two things must happen: Either a ten-thousand-dollar 
farm would at once be worth forty thousand dollars, or 
forty thousand dollars would at once be worth only a ten- 
thousand-dollar farm. It is clear that the second alter- 
native is inevitable. The gold value of the farm must 
remain the same. Money would depreciate. 

The Alliance platform proposes to restrict the amount of 
paper money issued so that no such deluge could submerge 
the industries of the country. But if money is not loaned 
to all at two per cent., the few favored borrowers would be 
enriched at the expense of the many; if money was loaned 
to all who wished to borrow, the financial deluge of depre- 
ciated currency would inevitably follow. The Christian 
Union is one of the few papers in the East which advo- 
cates an increased paper currency. But paper currency, to 
be good at all, must be as good as the best—that is, as gold ; 
and to be as good as gold it must be at all times converti- 
ble into gold. To assure this it must be issued by the 
public, with the public credit back of it. No better plan 
for securing a currency at once stable and flexible has been 
devised than the issue of three per cent. bonds always con- 
vertible into currency on demand. A Nation which can 
borrow billions, if need be, at three per cent., can supply 
the people with all the currency they need, without the 
possibility of its depreciation. 


Pr 
The Risks of Faith 


MEN who achieve great things and secure large results 
are obliged to take great risks. This element of uncer- 
tainty in the outcome of the enterprise is often forgotten 
when success crowns the men and the work. It seems 
then to the onlooker as if the course had always been a 
straight one ; the doubts, perplexities, anxieties, and dangers 
are all out of sight. It is, however, in meeting these 
dangers and the overcoming of these obstacles that the 
real nobility of success lies. The greatest hour in a man’s 
life is not that in which the world recognizes what he has 
done, but the hour in which, in his tremendous struggle 
with obstacles and circumstances, his power prevails against 
all that stands in his way. The critical hour in the history 
of the great painter is not when all the world gathers round 
his picture ; but when, in the long struggle to sustain him- 
self and give’ his ideal expression, he is tempted to abandon 
his purpose and turn his hand to the convenient pot- 
boiler. The hour of real triumph for the business man 
who has a noble enterprise in his mind and on his hands 
is not when fortune flings a crown on his effort, but when, 
against unfaith, lack of resource, sluggishness, and untoward 
conditions, he sets his own will immovably and carries his 
point. Columbus was not so great when he set foot on 
the new world as when, on that tempest-tossed voyage, he 
held his own purpose against the insubordination of his 
sailors. Every energetic spirit will confess that the greatest 
exhilaration and delight come, not from established suc- 
cess, but in the hour of uncertainty when the man matches 
himself against a world of obstacles and realizes that his 
fortunes are at stake. Such risks are not those of the 
gambler, or of the rash and inconsiderate speculator, but 
of the man who, putting his faith in the right of the best to 
win and of the highest to succeed, sets his hand to the 
building of a new structure in a world that always seems 
overcrowded, but which always has room enough and to 
spare for the real builder. The first duty of such a builder, 
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when he has laid his corner-stone, is to discard forever the 
thought of failure, to look upon success as already achieved ; 
and so, without the waste of an ounce of strength, to put 
his whole soul into the work of each day. A sublime faith 
rarely fails of its reward. With reverence be it said that 
there can be no greater satisfaction to God than to take 
him at his word, and to believe in the best and work for 
the highest. 


» 
Coals of Fire 


In his article in the July “ North American” Professor 
Briggs heaps coals of fire on the heads of his opponents, 
but in very un-Pauline fashion. For, with the calmness of 
assured scholarship, he makes assertions which, if true. 
leave them in a singularly untenable position ; and the very 
serenity of his self-confident temper must be extremely 
irritating to opponents who are no match for him in scholar- 
ship and cannot refute his statements. 

The “ dogmaticians,” he says, have overlaid the Bible 
with creed, and the creed with traditions. It is for these 
unbiblical and unorthodox traditions they are contending. 
They insist that others who do not accept their dogmas 
must give up the Bible and the creed and leave the Church. 
Biblical scholars and historical students do not propose to 
do either; they hold up the Bible and build on the creed 
and propose to turn traditional dogma out as an intruder. 
This traditional dogma is not Reformed nor even Presby- 
terian orthodoxy. It is chiefly the scholastic Calvinism of 
Switzerland and Holland plus some elements from later 
British Evangelicalism and Arminianism and a still later 
ethical philosophy. It is not the Bible; and it is not the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. It is a mongrel creature, 
without ancestry or sponsors. I am, he says, criticised for 
recognizing an authority in the Bible, the Church, and the 
reason. But the Confession does the same: The divine Spirit 
“worketh where and when and how he pleaseth.” If 
Socrates found God without revelation, why not Martineau ; 
if Luther while yet a churchman, why not Newman? 
“Where the Scriptures are withheld from the people by 
ecclesiastical authority, or where earnest seekers after truth 
are driven from the Bible by the dogmas of traditional 
orthodoxy, how can the grace of God flow to them through 
the Scriptures? Those who restrain them from the Bible 
have the blame of keeping them from this gate of the king- 
dom of God.” They keep men from it by the unauthorized 
claim that inspiration is verda/; the Bible inerrant; its 
authority dependent upon acceptance of (/raditiona/l 
theories of authorship; and the canon of the primitive 
Church «unquestionable. None of these positions are 
found in the Confession, and they are all inconsistent 
with the teachings of the Presbyterian divines of the 
seventeenth century. Verbal inspiration is not taught by 
any creed in Christendom, and the Confessional divines 
knew nothing of it. On the contrary, they declared that 
the words were shells, wine-glass, lantern; the divine truth 
was the kernel, the wine, the light. ‘The early reformers 
knew nothing of inerrancy in Scripture. Errors were rec- 
ognized by Calvin and Luther, by Baxter and Rutherford, 
as they are by Tholuck, Neander, Stier, and Delitzsch, 
by Sanday, Cheyne, Driver, Bruce, and Dods, by Schaff, 
Fisher, Thayer, Harper, and a host of others—all the first 
Biblical scholars of ancient or modern times, in Germany, 
England, Scotland, America. The confessional divines based 
the inspiration of the Scripture on the character of the 
writing, not on any theory as to the writer. They did not 
argue, as the dogmatician does, in a circle: Romans is in- 
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spired because it was written by Paul, and Paul is inspired 
because he wrote Romans! No wonder that the dogma- 
ticians are determined. For the study of the Bible will 
overturn their speculative systems. “Like a big orange 
with thick skin and a mass of pulp, they yield little juice.” 
Their authors depreciate the reason, turn their backs on 


’ the Church, give chase to tradition, and seek to support 


their unbiblical systems by isolated proof-texts. “Such 
systems are but castles in the air, school-boys’ bubbles, the 
delight of a body of ministers in a period of transition, but 
without the slightest substantial contribution to the faith 
and life of the generations to come.” 

It is evident that Dr. Briggs is not terrified ; he certainly 
is not apologetic. It is his opponents who are put on 
trial, accused of rejecting not only the Bible, but also the 
creed of the Church and the theology of its founders. We 
really do not see what they can do but turn him out of 
Church, unless they can prove him to be in error, which 
thus far they have not even attempted to do. To confess 
themselves in error is the only other alternative, and that is 
an alternative which no dogmatician could be expected to 
entertain. 


¥ 
The Spectator 


The Spectator was in church a few Sundays ago with his 
wife—that is, he was nominally and corporeally present, though 
he must confess that, having perceived that the sermon had no 
application to him, he was not paying much attention to it. His 
wife gently pulled him by the sleeve and recalled him to himself 
and his surroundings with a whispered request. “John,” said 
she, “look round you and see what kind of a congregation the 
minister is preaching this sermon to.” So he looked about him. 
In the gallery was a charity school—on one side boys, on the 
other girls, ages ranging from six to sixteen. This charity 
school constituted a considerable proportion of the congregation— 
I do not say audience; the galleries were otherwise empty. The 
floor was singularly, perhaps it should rather be said pathetically, 
free from young men. There were a goodly number of men of 
middle or past middle age, with their wives; a considerably larger 
proportion of women, presumptively widows, maiden sisters, etc., 
etc.; a smaller number of young maidens, who alone of the con- 
gregation were listening with any apparent interest to the dis- 
course; and a sprinkling of small and restless children. And 
the minister was preaching on— 


How to Select a Wife. 
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“But ministers,” said the parson, ‘are not always responsible 
for such misfits as that. I recall two such experiences in my 
own life. Both occurred a number of years ago, before I had 
acquired enough experience in the pulpit to enable me to change 
my theme on short notice—or on none at all. The spring had 
opened beautifully. Thursday was a lovely day. The air was 
balmy ; the grass was just putting on its loveliest green; the 
early flowers were just putting their heads above the soil. I 
had been out the afternoon before with my children gathering 
the trailing arbutus. My head was full of the beauty of spring, 
and I went into my study and wrote a sermon full of the poetry 
and warmth and opening life and promise of those lovely spring 
days. Saturday afternoon one of our American changes came; 
a northwester blew up, and with it a cold rain; the rain changed 
in the night to snow; my congregation came to church in mack- 
intoshes and rubbers through two inches of snow and mud; and 
a visible smile spread over their faces when I arose and 
announced my text: ‘The flowers appear on the earth; the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land.’ The other time was just after I had received 
my license to preach. My Alma Mater honored me with an 
invitation to preach on the day of fasting and prayer for colleges. 
I am afraid that I had not attended the divine service on that 
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day as regularly as I ought; at all events, I took it for granted 
that I was to preach a sermon to college students, and I pre- 
pared a specially appropriate discourse on the text ‘Quit you 
like men; be strong.’ It was an artistic sermon; I quite prided 
myself on the skill with which at regularly recurring intervals I 
led up to the exhortation of that text, which constituted the climax 
of each head of the discourse. What was my dismay to find, 
when I rose in the pulpit to conduct the services, that the con- 
gregation consisted of two pious college boys in the gallery, who 
had not been drawn away from the house of fasting and prayer 
by the superior attractions of a ball game and picnic, and a hun- 
dred ‘mothers in Israel’ who had come together to pray that 
their sons and grandsons might not be swept away into unbelief 
by modern science and philosophy. The way I exhorted those 
elderly ladies to quit themselves like men was a cause of unmis- 
takably profane amusement to the two collegians in the gal- 
lery, who, I venture to say, got more fun out of my sermon than 
their comrades did out of the ball game.” 


When the laugh over the Parson’s misfit had subsided, the 
Professor turned the conversation into a more serious channel. 
“Tsn’t it the fact,” said he, “that sudden deaths are more com- 
mon than they used to be? And if it is the fact, what is the 
cause?” “Yes,” said the Doctor, “it is a fact; and if coroners 
would recognize certificates honestly made out, the cause of 
death in such cases would generally be stated to be, ‘Died of 
hurry.’ “You can’t live in America without hurry,” said the 
Young Man. “On the contrary,” said the Deacon, “hurry is 
wholly needless. In proof, note the fact that the men who 
accomplish the most are never ina hurry. I have a friend who 
is pretty widely known for the amount of work which he accom- 
plishes, who tells me that he has made it a rule never to run for 
a horse-car or an elevated train. If one can be caught by hurrying 
a trifle, he always slows up.” ‘“ How about the suburban ?” said 
the Young Man, inquiringly; he lives inthe country and has his 
office in the city. “No! nor for a suburban,” said the Deacon. 
“ This is the way he reasons about it: ‘My friend Jacques,’ he 
says, ‘has his office in the same building with mine, and he 
always starts for the train about ten minutes after I do. The 
consequence is that he rushes for his horse-car, spends his time 
in wondering whether he will catch his train, studies his watch, 
compares it with the public time-pieces as he rides along, every 
now and then does miss his train and has to wait an hour for the 
next one, and when he catches it gets to it tired out in brain and 
body. He spends on an average twenty minutes every day in 
wasting brain energy over a problem which his needless habit of 
hurry has created. I start five or ten minutes ahead of him, 
never hurry, have no occasion to question whether I am on time, 
am not worried even by a block, and use my half-hour in laying 
out my plans for to-morrow’s work, or in looking over the evening 
paper. I get twenty minutes to half an hour every day which 
my hurrying neighbor absolutely throws away.’ ” 


W@ 


“If,” said the Doctor, “ you will take your stand on a business 
street of any great city and watch the faces of the passers-by, 
you will be surprised to see how many men there are who put 
into their legs the brain energy which they ought to put into 
their business. It is not rapid walking but hurried walking that 
wears men out. A man may form a habit of rapid walking, and 
walk his five miles an hour without knowing it. Another man 
may walk no faster, but you see by his face that he is putting 
his mind on his pace; that is the essence of hurrying. His 
nerve energy is all going into his legs; his brain is all alive with 
the question whether he is going to get there in time. His 
neighbor gets there perhaps just as quick, but without thinking 
about it. A man ought to learn to walk with his muscles, and 
leave his brain free to think on things worth thinking about. 
Hurrying is walking with your nerves instead of your muscles.” 
“Men break down prematurely,” said the professor, “for the 
same reason that ocean steamers break their machinery in 
mid-ocean; they habitually put all the strain on their machinery 
it can bear, and some day suddenly it snaps.” 
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The Ownership of Books 


By Prof. George H. Palmer 


Of Harvard University 


HE growth of public libraries, the 
multiplication of paper-bound books, 
the increase in the number of 
well-written weekly journals, bring 
nowadays to a man of moderate 
means a mass of good literature 
which twenty-five years ago was ac- 
cessible only to the wealthy. Every- 

: body can now have a book, and a 
good book; and nobody need deprive himself of other 
things in order to get it. A resident of almost any 
large city, and of many subordinate towns, can count 
with tolerable certainty on reading, without expense and 
within a short time of its publication, every important 
book published in America and England. To readers of 

German and French a fair selection of books in those lan- 

guages is pretty generally open. So cheaply, too, are the 

great books now published that for five or ten dollars one 
may possess himself of about all the books of our race which 
can fairly be called universal ; books, that is, whose worth 
is not restricted to any single age. At the same time, in 
the journals of the week, and in an increasing number of 
those of the day, excellent brief discussions of political, 

social, literary, and religious questions are to be had at a 

trifling cost. Through one or the other of these agencies a 

larger amount of high-grade literature is probably accessi- 

ble to an average American than has ever before been 
offered at so small expense to the inhabitant of any coun- 
try on earth. 

This prevalence of literature has produced prevalence of 
reading. Everybody now reads. In the cars, at the res- 
taurant, over the noon dinner-pail, at the public library hall, 
by the Rochester lamp in the poor home, by the electric 
light in the rich, reading is perpetual. Young and old 
engage in it; and though many sensational papers and 
many non-natural novels are absorbed, it is doubtful whether 
the consumption of feeble and vicious literature has 
increased more rapidly than that of the virile, the lucid, and 
the nutritious. In any case, whether for good or ill, 
throughout our country the reading habit has been formed. 
Handling books, criticising the worth of what is written, 
has among us ceased to be the occupation of a class. It 
has become one of the regular occupations of John, Henry, 
and Susan. 

In this great democratizing of the conditions of litera- 
ture, when so much reading matter is furnished by the 
corporate organizations of society at little individual cost, 
the question arises whether the private ownership of books 
—of books that will last—might not well be abandoned. 
Why should I buy a book when it can be read for nothing 
at the public library? Why store a book which will be 
sold me any day for twenty-five cents at the railroad stand? 
Why accumulate a library when newspapers may occupy 
agreeably and instructively all my leisuretime? The book- 
case was a great enrichment of our boyhood home. Is it 
in future to disappear, destroyed by the very ease and cur- 
rency of reading? Is society to become the owner of our 
books as of our railroads, and we withering individuals to 
content ourselves merely with their use? I hope we may 
not be so Bellamized. There is much to make it probable 
that we need not be. Abandon to public instrumentalities 
all the books that can be read, and there will still remain 
enough to fill our private shelves. 

For there are the dictionaries. The State cannot ad- 
vantageously take these away. We cannot economically 
run to the public hall whenever we need to turn to Wor- 
cester and Webster. And, the principle once admitted, it 
is evident that the atlas, the gazetteer, the biographical dic- 
tionary, will be better used if on our own shelf. It should 
be noticed, too, that as the reading habit increases, so does 
the habit of consultation. More encyclopedias have ap- 





peared in the last twenty years than in the previous two 
hundred ; a fact which means that ten times more people 
now want swift access to solid, if fragmentary, information 
than formerly. The dictionary-makers have found this out, 
and are breaking down the line of separation between 
encyclopedia and dictionary. ‘The line was always an 
artificial one. Why should not all books of reference be 
counted as dictionaries? If so, in saying that dictionaries 
can be owned more profitably than they can be borrowed, 
we have already made pretty good provision for the domes- 
tic book-case. Fill it exclusively with dictionaries, but give 
the word all the meaning it will carry. Books of physical 
science are dictionaries. They are not written for reading, 
but for consultation. And why not also call books of 
poetry dictionaries? Browning no less than Bancroft is 
most helpful when taken at intervals and in small doses. 
Imagine a man drawing Wordsworth from the public 
library and reading him through in the prescribed week! 
Nobody can know a poet without owning him; owning first 
his book, and then, through repeated approaches in many 
moods, coming to own the thought and style. It is a dan- 
gerous error to suppose the best books are written to be read. 
They are written to furnish power, and all the dictionary 
class—books of poetry included—will furnish power only 
if they are examined to-day and then laid by till a month, 
a year hence, when the occasion once more calls. For this 
sort of use, private ownership is necessary. What does 
Hooker say in that passage which so much affected me a 
few years ago? If I have the “ Ecclesiastical Polity” at 
hand I shall find out; if it is in the next street I shall not. 

The objection, then, against buying more books, that we 
probably have not read all we now own, is thus seen to 
rest on a misconception. It is the office of a book not 
only to be gone through, but to be at hand as a prompter, 
a corrector, an inspiration. ‘The book which supplants our 
own observation, our own growing minds, injures; it helps 
when it supplies what we from moment to moment need. 
The true reader is he who through the means of books 
masters a subject, not he who passes from cover to cover 
of many volumes. And to become a master of any subject, 
or even intelligently to deal with any practical department 
of modern life, one must be able to consult conveniently 
the best judgments of many minds. If this business use 
of books were better understood, there would be no fear for 
the future of private libraries. No busy carpenter will con- 
sent to keep his tools at the City Hall, and to run thither 
whenever he requires hammer and saw. A man who has 
learned to use books wisely may make the rule to buy only 
dictionaries and to borrow every book whose virtue can be 
taken out of it by a single reading. But if he purchases 
substantial copies of the books which will lend power 
through occasional approach, he has still material for a 
pretty extensive library. 

And now we are prepared to press a step beyond this 
point, and to say, further, that, little as loan collections and 
paper issues can supply us with dictionaries, just as little 
can they furnish us with books that will be our friends. _ If 
we cannot become acquainted with Wordsworth by reading 
him through, still less can we in that way learn to love him 
and to live as he lived. The work of the friend is accom- 
plished by recurrence. To get a friendship we must give 
our own. We must be willing to open ourselves to unhur- 
ried influences, and to let the friend come near whenever 
the haste of life may pause. At first we understand the 
friendly book superficially; it must touch us again and 
again. But a book which has the capacity of becoming a 
friend will ultimately disclose a tremendous shaping power. 
I know a man who for many years read nothing but 
Aristotle and Hegel; another who for hardly less time 
read Ruskin and Swedenborg ; both became accomplished 
men, welcomed everywhere because of their rounded 
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knowledge. They could not have reached their beautiful 
culture on borrowed books or destructible copies. The 
training of one whom I knew began with Shelley; of 
another, with J. S. Mill; of another, with Newman. These 
were their favorite and formative authors. They owned 
them; read and re-read them; then passed on to know 
the influences which had gone to their growth; acquired 
the works of the masters of these masters; and, familiar- 
izing themselves thus with a slowly widening circle, became 
intimates and kinsmen of the great. Had not a place by 
the fireside been reserved for these noblemen of letters, 
they would hardly have allowed their readers their friend- 
ship. 

Such, then, are the reasons for hoping that the purchase 
of good editions of good books will continue. ‘They are 
wanted as dictionaries and as friends. ‘The library in the 
little back room must remain as our tool-box and our place 
of spiritual communion. Both represent needs of the 
individual life. It will be a misfortune if either is crowded 
out. The spirituality and efficiency of the community will 
be endangered if churches come to supersede private medi- 
tation and prayer. ‘They will be endangered no less truly 
if the value of the public and temporary book obscures 
that of the private and permanent one. By incidental 
supply we may become a nation of readers; we shall not 
so become scholars or book-lovers. 


* 


Short Studies in Literature 


XXI.—An Age of Expansion 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


THE unmistakable sign of an age of expansion, on the 
other hand, is freedom in dealing with matters of form and 
breadth and variety of expression. Literature responds to 
a powerful spiritual or intellectual impulse by the force 
and range of its productiveness. So absorbed does it be- 
come in the utterance and interpretation of the particular 
truth committed to it or the special emotion by which it is 
swayed that it ignores the past and forgets that there are 
classical models. It is necessary to grasp this essential 
difference between an age of contraction and an age of 
expansion in order to understand the literary movement of 
our own century. Never since men began to write has 
there been greater variety of form, audacity of idea, more 
radical departure from the literary standards and models 
of the past, than in our own time. To those who fail 
to perceive the intellectual direction of the century and 
to recognize how natural and healthful it has been as a 
whole, the literature of the last seventy years is a hope- 
less chaos. 

If one comes to the study of this period from the study 
of the books of the eighteenth century, the writers are so 
numerous, the methods of expression so individual, the lines 
of thought so divergent and often so antagonistic, that one 
loses all perception of order and symmetry. Instead of a 
great art, harmonious in all its parts, one hears at first a 
vast discord of strenuous voices. It is only when the ear 
is trained that it detects the harmonic quality of these 
countless tones. 

The very complexity of the intellectual movement of our 
time is significant; it means that we are living in an age 
of expansion. An age of contraction is always an age of 
regularity and order, because the objects on which its 
thought plays are steadily diminishing in number, and the 
boundaries of its activities are rigidly fixed by tradition. 
An age of expansion, on the other hand, is always an age 
of freedom and, to a certain extent, of lawlessness ; bar- 
riers once regarded as insurmountable are broken down, 
traditional canons of taste are disregarded, ancient laws of 
construction are transgressed without so much as a momen- 
tary pang of the artistic conscience, and all this because the 
mind has taken a new start and resolved to see things for 
itself, without much care for the reports of the past. 
Liberty always carries with it a certain license, the overflow 
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of its powerful current; and liberty is the prime character- 
istic of an age of expansion. In such a period a classical 
school involving the recognition of certain principles of 
construction and certain standards of execution as authori- 
tative and final is impossible. The impulse is not only 
towards freedom, but towards a completeness of expression 
which disregards all formal or conventional bounds. The 
modern movement in English literature began with the 
quiet but radical departure of Cowper and Burns from the 
methods and models of their predecessors and contem- 
poraries. They were not professional reformers, but no men 
ever set more distinctly revolutionary influences at work. 
Wordsworth followed with more definite and conscious 
reaction against literary traditions; Byron with his passion- 
ate note of revolt; Shelley with his piercing cry of indig- 
nation ; Carlyle with his scornful arraignment of conven- 
tions and respectabilities. Add to these the diverse work 
of Coleridge, Arnold, Tennyson, Swinburne, William 
Morris, Rossetti, Dickens, Emerson, Whitman, and the 
range and compass of literary expression in our own lan- 
guage becomes clearly apparent. When we bring other 
literatures into the field of observation, and recall Hugo, 
Balzac, Tourguéneff, Tolstoi, Bjornson, and Zola, we catch 
a glimpse of the breadth of thought, observation, and emotion 
which are developed in an age of expansion. ‘To those 
who look deeply enough, the apparent chaos and disorder 
of this age are the signs of one of those building eras which 
enrich and enlarge human life; its license and occasional 
lawlessness are the overflow of that energy which bursts 
forth whenever the spirit of man drinks again of the wine of 
new truth and feels the thrill of a new impulse of life. Lit- 
erature to-day touches every phase of life, from the highest 
psychological problems in Browning’s verse to the low- 
est aspects of animalism in Zola’s prose; as an expression 
and illustration of life it is all but co-extensive with life 
itself. This activity is often morbid, inartistic, partial, 
and misleading ; it often obscures the lines which separate 
the normal from the abnormal, the cleanliness of health 
from the loathsomeness of disease; but it is the activity 
of intense life, and its very excess and violence bear testi- 
mony to the force of the impulse behind it. 

Expansion is only another name for development, unfold- 
ing, growth; the greatest fact in history is the widening of 
human life from the few, rudimentary, and simple condi- 
tions of primitive times to the multiform, complex, and 
varied conditions of modern society. The movement of 
history, says Hegel, is man’s endeavor to attain freedom. 
Nothing can permanently arrest that movement; it is the 
working out of one of the deepest impulses of the soul. 
Edmund Burke opposed with lofty spirit and eloquence 
the movement of expansion in his own age. In his clos- 
ing words on the French Revolution he said: “The 
evil is stated, in my opinion, as it exists. The remedy 
must be where power, wisdom, and information, I hope, are 
more united with good intentions than they can be in 
me. I have done with the subject, I believe, forever. It 
has given me many anxious moments for the last two years. 
If a great change is to be made in human affairs, the minds 
of men will be fitted to it; the general opinions and feel- 
ings will draw that way. Every fear, every hope, will for- 
ward it; and then they who persist in opposing this mighty 
current in human affairs will appear rather to resist the 
decrees of Providence itself than the mere designs of men. 
They will not be resolute and firm, but perverse and ob- 
stinate.” The instinct of Burke’s great nature, which 
speaks out in these remarkable words, was keener and 
truer than his intelligence; he felt what he did not see. 
The change has been even greater than he dreaded, and it 
is not yet accomplished ; but the evils he anticipated have 
not followed, and the good he did not foresee has been 
wrought out. Every great productive age in literature is an 
age of expansion; the age of the Greek tragedy, of Dante 
and Petrarch, of the Elizabethan drama, of Lope de Vega 
and Calderon, of Goethe and Herder. Every period of con- 
traction and decadence is an age of imitation, formalism, 
and sterility. These facts are deeply significant; they dis- 
close the character and tendency of contraction and expan- 
sion in human thought and experience. 





The Unity of the Church 


In Two Parts—I. 
By the Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. 


PauL, writing to his disciples in Corinth, says: “‘ Now, I 
beseech you, brethren, through the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that 
there be no divisions among you, but that ye be perfected 
together in the same mind and in the same judgment.” 
He is very earnest. He not only exhorts but beseeches, 
not only beseeches but abjures solemnly, even by the name 
of the Lord, that they speak the same thing. He could 
not urge them in this manner to attempt the impossible— 
to do the impracticable. He is sure they can unite in the 
same mind, the same judgment. Reflection enables us to 
perceive that this must be so. Our Lord said of true dis- 
ciples, real Christians: “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Now, if the knowledge of certain truths is a factor 
in the production of these fruits, it is evident that all who 
exhibit the fruits have the knowledge of the same realities. 
Assuredly, then, to the truths which enter the mind, move 
the heart, and by the affections and the will reveal their 
effect in the character and the life, they can bear united 
testimony. ‘These, and these alone, are essential truths, 
and in respect of these it is practicable to “ speak the same 
thing.” 

Is it possible to distinguish between the truths which 
are essential to spiritual life and its fruits, and other truths 
which are not needful, however they may be intelligible, 
and, when discerned by men of mature and powerful minds, 
useful, and useful, too, perhaps to mankind at large in many 
ways either directly or indirectly ? Wethinkitis. There isa 
method, and it is very simple. It may at first give us 
a mixed result, but by using it repeatedly and with care we 
may eliminate errors and gain a pure result. From a 
number of persons who exhibit the fruits of true disciple- 
ship we may select those who appear to have little knowl- 
edge of the formulas we call “doctrines.” We find them 
among the youth, but best for our purpose among the 
unsophisticated of mature age. We may talk with them in 
familiar ways about their experience. By close attention 
and careful discrimination we shall discern the realities 
which are the objects of the faith and hope and love which 
give force and direction to their motives, form their char- 
acter, and guide their life. As has been said, the first 
result may not be unmixed with error. We shall perceive 
certain aspects of some truths in the thought of some, 
which they have been induced to conceive and contemplate ; 
and in the thought of others different aspects of the same 
realities. They have been taught by different teachers, 
and made to see in different lights. By repeated experi- 
ments we perceive and mark the beliefs which are invari- 
ably found in connection with the fruits of spiritual life, 
and note these only as essential. It is the habit of the 
men of science to do precisely this, when they are searching 
for the real elements in the complex cause of any change 
in the material world. 

There is another method. In worship the affections and 
sentiments are engaged, and are offered to God in utter- 
ances which reveal the realities in view of which they are 
kindled and aflame. To such an extent is this true that a 
large collection of Christian lyrics has been entitled 
“ Hymns of the Faith,” and the contents arranged under the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed. ‘Though there may be 
unthoughtful use of the forms of devotion, still we may be 
confident that in speaking to God the worshiper is aware 
of the divine presence in an unusual degree, and accord- 
ingly is under the impulse of motives to sincerity and 
truthfulness. It is commonly supposed that there is more 
genuineness in common prayer and praise than in the 
recitation of a summary of doctrines. When men “come 
to appear before God,” they are, or try to be, thorough and 
honest, if ever. Some years ago it was my duty to make 
a collection of hymns. I made a scrap-book of lists of 
hymns found in the standard books of all denominations of 
Christians in the English-speaking countries. From this 
I made a note of the lyrics which were common to them 
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all. The number was about three hundred. Recently a 
similar comparison has been made of the contents of the 


most used books, with nearly the same result. It appears, 
then, that, in speaking to God, Christians are able to 
“‘ speak the same thing.” If we should make the further 
experiment, and try to discover which hymns of this num- 
ber have been the favorite forms of private devotion—read 
with the Scriptures in the closet, sung in undertones during 
the hours of labor, chosen by the sick and sorrowing when 
others were to sing to them for their comfort, and whis- 
pered by the trembling lips of the dying—we should be quite 
sure to find that Christians of every name have been “ per- 
fected together in the same mind and the same judgment.” 

It is well known, also, that a few books which have given 
the marrow of the Gospel have gone round the world, taking 
on the forms of many languages and finding grateful wel- 
come and almost daily use in homes unnumbered. In like 
manner books made for guides to meditation and helps to 
devotion have been laid upon the Bible in almost as many 
homes and lands. 

There is yet another method. There are critical moments 
when Christians instinctively discern essential truths as 
such. Dr. Charles Hodge was my teacher—a Calvinist, or, 
as he would prefer to say, an Augustinian. One of my 
classmates was an Arminian, the pastor of the Methodist 
church in the town hard by the seminary. Neither could 
have been a teacher in the denomination of the other. 
There came a time when deep religious interest was mani- 
fest. The pastor sought the help of the professor in 
special meetings. They stood before inquirers within the 
same altar-rail, and were able to “ speak the same thing.” 

We are sure to be reminded, however, that, besides the 
truths essential to conversion and primary experience, there 
are others which are needful to edification. Can we agree 
about these? We know there are two grades of truths taught 
in the Scriptures—those which are plain to the immature and 
untrained mind, and those which are plain only to the mind 
mature and disciplined. The writers tell us this. One 
says of the writings of another, “ In them are some things 
which are hard to be understood.” They also tell us that 
they teach some truths which are intelligible to all, and 
other truths which cannot be apprehended without a special 
experience. The latter become evident to those who gain 
insight from the work of the Holy Spirit in the heart. 
Paul says, “I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal, as unto babes in Christ. I 
have fed you with milk and not with meat ; for hitherto ye 
were not able [to bear it], neither yet now are ye able.” 
Peter, in his first letter, says the same to a similar class of 
persons. ‘The author of the letter to the Hebrews says that 
babes have need of milk, “ but strong meat belongeth to 
them that are of full age, even those who by reason of use 
have their senses [#. ¢., faculties] exercised.” 

We admit, then, that, besides the truths we need to know 
in order to become disciples, there are others we need to 
know in order to “grow in grace.” But if we need to 
know them to this end, surely they are intelligible. And if 
there are disciples who have fulfilled this end, they have 
known them. The vital truths are few and simple. It is 
true mystery lies all about them. But it is precisely those 
aspects of them which lie in the light that quicken and 
nourish life. 

We consider the method of Jesus. He met men, looked 
into their eyes, and said, “ Follow me.” There was 
something in him which gained them. They trusted him, 
left all, and followed him. We know they were Jews. We 
presume they were taught from Moses and the prophets. 
But when we sift the Scriptures down, the truths they used 
were few and simple. One can write them on the palms of 
his hands. The forms are various, the substance is the same, 
like the forms of music wrought from a few notes in ever 
varied combinations. The central truths were not unknown 
to the Gentiles. With these he could deal in the same sum- 
mary way. How instantly he breathed his life into men! 
A sick man was laid at his feet. He looked on him with 
compassion. He perceived the coming faith and hope and 
grateful love, and said at once, “Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.”’ Zaccheus wished to see him.” He said, “ Make 
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haste and come down; for to-day I must abide at thy 
house.” And when he had eaten his bread and talked 
with him, he said, “ ‘To-day is salvation come to this house.” 
The robber on the cross, whose history affords no hint of 
special fitness to know other than the simplest truths, saw 
the Truth itself, and, through faith in the Man who seemed 
more than human, died in hope. 

If we examine the truths Jesus taught his disciples in 
order that they might be teachers of others, they are 
all simple enough in the aspects which they present to 
experience and life. There were other truths which they 
would need to know, and could not yet receive, but he dis- 
tinctly told them that it was for lack of the full energy of 
spiritual life. ‘When he, the Spirit of truth is come, he 
will lead you into all the truth.” 

The Apostles were good learners. Their method was 
the method of Jesus. It was vital. They preached “re- 
pentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The truths they used were simple, central, living, 
personal; they “ceased not to teach and to preach Jesus 
Christ.” Let Paul speak for all. ‘I determined not to 
know anything among you save Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified.” What he calls “my gospel” was his interpretation 
of the life and work of Jesus. When men believed, he 
called them disciples and saints; and when he wrote letters 
to a group of them, he addressed them as a church. 

Philip met the Chamberlain of Candace. ‘Taking his 
start from a prophecy concerning the suffering Messias, he 
“preached to him Jesus.” He told the man about him— 
who he was and what he did. The Spirit used these reali- 
ties to immediate effect, and the man wished to be bap- 
tized. The Evangelist at once gave him the badge of a 
disciple. 

Peter was sent to Cornelius, a heathen. He had some 
knowledge of God, was reverent, devout, generous to the 
poor, a man of prayer and good deeds. Peter taught him 
what he judged he needed to know. We have the sub- 
stance: God is good, righteous, just; Jesus Christ is Lord ; 
the Holy Spirit was in him with power; he was crucified, 
died, and rose from the dead; by him is remission of sins 
for every one who trusts him. Here begins the Apostles’ 
Creed. The centurion and his kinsmen believed what they 
heard, were then and there disciples, were baptized. Look 
up Paul’s discourse at Antioch in Pisidia, and in that we 
find the same truths. In the prison at Philippi he said to 
the keeper and those with him, “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” They believed, and 
were baptized instantly. 

It is one of the signs of the coming of a better day for 
Christianity that the churches are steadily coming to see 
that they have no right to exclude from fellowship those 
who “ witness a good confession” by manifesting the fruits 
of the Spirit. The time has been when it was supposed 
that a “saving faith” implied belief in a “body of divin- 
ity.” And yet by a happy inconsistency the churches have 
affirmed one thing and done another. ‘They have welcomed 
youth and even children, who not only did not, but could 
not, make a dogmatic confession. It has been enough that 
these know the moral law, the Apostles’ Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. And if we should add the condition that they 
knew the Sermon on the Mount, and especially that they pur- 
pose to live according to it, this should suffice for all. And 
in fact it does. For if we should question closely the 
greater number of the worthy members of the churches, we 
would discover that in respect of the realities they actually 
conceive and genuinely grasp, and on which they live and 
thrive, they are “of the same mind,” and cannot do other- 
wise than “ speak the same thing.” 

Lest we be misunderstood, we affirm that clear, definite, 
ample knowledge will react upon spiritual life and promote 
its development. The affections and sentiments respond to 
realities to which they are congenial. The more a man 
knows God the more firmly will he trust him, the more 
confidently hope in him, the more fervently love him. 
And, undoubtedly, the exercise of these affections will clar- 
ify his mental insight, poise his judgment, and add to his 
capacity for deeper and broader knowledge. It is the will 
of God that such attainments be made by his children, 
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either in this world or the next. It is written, “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy mind.” 

It is also true that higher knowledge sheds light upon 
the simple, essential truths which are within the range of 
the untrained mind. For all the realities are so impli- 
cated in each other that what we know of one enables 
us to know more of the others. We may expect, there- 
fore, that there will always be a number of persons 
who will be zealous to advance knowledge. ‘They will 
search into the “deep things of God,” and expand their 
grasp to take hold upon the broader truths. And these 
may not all perceive and speak alike. There are personal 
peculiarities which determine the manner in which a man wil! 
come at the objects of thought. These we trace to temper- 
ament, associations, influences from teachers and friends, in 
experiences which leave their effects in tendencies. Each 
man somehow gets his point of view; he sees at a certain 
angle; light falls for him as it does not strike for others. 
How often do we hear him say, “I do not look at it in that 
way”! and, again, “I do not see it in just that light”! 
Such being the conditions under which men think, what 
wonder that the same realities are viewed by them under 
different aspects? It is the dictate of wisdom to expect 
these diversities, and allow them. 


»* 


“Each Little Day” 
(Rondeau) 
By Marion A. Thayer Farley 


Each little day flies from the bow 
Of Archer Time, or high or low 
It falls somewhere to work its fate, 
Perchance of love, perhaps of hate, 
Impartial quite to friend or foe. 


So small a space to find and know 

The mysteries that come and go— 

Yet on it marches, soon nor late, 
Each little day. 


Come back, quick light, to us below, 

Shine out again more sweet and slow !— 
For answer, through the world’s great gate 
It speedier flies, and we must wait 

For what may come, for what may go, 

Each little day. 


* 
And from England, Too! 


An American Professor of Literature, says the London 
“ Speaker,” holds that for the perfection of real style the student 
must turn to the newspaper. His frank opinion is that in the 
American literature of the day there is no “ body of written Eng- 
lish so strong and effective, or even so correct, and in the true 
sense classical, in point of style, as we find day after day in the 
best editorial writing of our American newspapers.” There is 
something to be said for this view, although we cannot alto- 
gether adopt it with regard to English literature. A man of 
ability and education, daily fronting issues of lasting as well as of 
ephemeral moment, and under the necessity of setting down his 
thoughts upon them at once for the perusal of a general public, 
soon acquires a vocabulary and a method absolutely adapted to 
his purpose; and, so far, his writing may be said to be “the 
perfection of real style.” It is the perfection of workmanship to 
hit the nail on the head each time; but the achievement derives 
its value according as the craftsman fashions a bench or a 
throne. 
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How the Spirit Moved Cynthia 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


HAD said to a friend: 
“T want to go to a river—a river in the mountains 
—and I want to see new faces. I want to be with 
% people who won’t expect anything in return for 
amusing me,—with simple folk, who have simple 
ideas, or none at all ; for I find the society of a per- 
fect fool is the most acceptable to me just now.” 

“You need hardly leave your native city to seek that 
commodity,” my friend answered. 

“Yes, but the city fools catch the cant of the day, and I 
am so weary of it all.” 

“I know just what you mean, just what you want, and 
just where to send you to get it,” my friend answered. 
“T will give you the address of a farm-house in the Vir- 
ginia mountains where I was fishing last summer. The 
people there will take you in if you say I sent you, and I 
think it will meet all your requirements. I should certainly 
risk it if I were you.” 

And risk it I did—not without some misgivings. 

The family proper was small: the old farmer himself, 
Reuben Grey—a man of more than eighty years—his wife 
Mary, and their adopted daughter Cynthia. 

Then came, equally a part of the household, Sam, an 
old negro slave, born on the same day as his master. 

But the center and flower of the whole place was Cyn- 
thia. 

Her mother had been a Shakeress, who, alone in the 
world, had somehow wandered into the circle of kindness 
surrounding Reuben Grey. He had taken her and her 
child, first to his hearth, and then to his heart. I do not 
know which was the more large and warm. 

The mother had not lived long to enjoy either, and her 
dying wish was that her child should be brought up in the 
faith of her forefathers. This the pious Presbyterian 
couple, who took the poor little waif as their own, had 
honestly striven to accomplish. 

Cynthia was now eighteen years old, and she had been 
sent to the Quaker settlement regularly every Saturday 
night, to receive religious instruction from the good 
“ Friends ” until Monday morning’s duties drew her back 
to the farm. 

She was almost too sedate and prim sometimes. She 
talked little, but what she said was in a voice so round and 
sweet that I loved to listen to it, even when she was only 
counting over the eggs for market. 

She always used the attractive “thee” of her people, 
and there was about her an intense though soft reserve, 
which kept me doubly interested in her. 

Next in my favor stood Sam—Sam, with a bunch of rags 
for a coat, one eye in his head, one tooth in his mouth, and 
a perfectly white goatee growing out of one side of his 
chin with a crookedness which was irresistible. 

Such was the homestead, and so it happened that I came 
to be standing in the strawberry patch of a run-down Vir- 
ginia farm, listening to the grumbles of old Sam, who, 
unconscious of my presence, was picking berries for my 
supper. 

“Cuss Abe Lincoln, cuss Abe Lincoln, I say; had’en’ 
bin fer his dern foolishness, I bin a-settin’ in Massa’s 
quarters dis day a-doin’ nothin’. Ole as I is, an’ pickin’ 
berries in dis hot sun! Cuss Abe Lincoln !” 

“Oh, Uncle Sam!” I cried. 

“ Lord bress yer, chile, yer dun scere me to def. 
don’ never speak to Sam suddint from behin’. 
tremblin’ all over.” 

“What makes you so cross to-day ?” I asked. 

“ Mis’ry, chile; mis’ry all down dis tide, and_ shootin’ 
cross here, an’ up de oder side.” 

He exemplified on his spare person with his thin hand. 

“ De berry-lines, dey pears to git longer and longer,” he 
sighed, plaintively. 

I took pity on him, 


Honey, 
I’se a 


“T’ll help you pick if you will promise not to swear at 
President Lincoln any more.” 

Uncle Sam possessed, with the rest of his race, a talent 
for skipping the disagreeable with a calm adroitness which 
any woman of the world might have envied. 

“Yes, honey,” he said, coaxingly. “Yes, help pore ole 
Sam a mite—how’s your pretty ma?” 

“Quite well,” I answered. “And how is your niece? 
Do you think her husband has really deserted her? I 
was sorry to hear of her being in trouble.” 

“Well, not to say ’zactly in trouble, Miss Katrine. Yer 
see, Ozella, she ain’t no fool. Ef a nigger don’ wan’ her, 
she don’ wan’ dat nigger. She ain’t cryin’ none; naw, 
indeed ; she’s studyin’ ’bout Ozella, an’ dere ain’t no time 
ter cry. I ain’t a-sayin’ don’ cry ef you’s got plenty o’ 
money, like you is, but cryin’ an’ starvin’ is sompin else. 
Naw, indeed, honey; be tough wid de times, I says, and 
Ozella, she feel jes’ like me. Dar somebody calling of 
yer now.” 

There was a handkerchief waving from a window of the 
house, which I knew meant that my mother was waiting 
for me to take her walking. I left the berry patch and 
walked slowly towards the house, looking with a dreamy 
enjoyment as I did so at the sunny fields and at the clamor- 
ing river which ran beside them—a river which was run- 
ning swiftly down hill to reach the mountain’s base. 

There was nothing particularly attractive about the 
house itself, excepting the negative charm of being almost 
hidden by creepers and honeysuckle. It stood remote 
from the main road ; so isolated as to make the figure of a 
man sitting on his horse in front of the yard gate an object 
of curiosity to me. 

I was attracted by the fact that the rider possessed a 
more intelligent face than any I had seen in this part of the 
world, and that his general appearance was manly and strik- 
ing. He was talking to the family, who were collected on 
the porch, and as I drew near said hastily and with evident 
confusion : 

“It’s to be next Saturday—to-day week. 
will all come, and your guests as well.” 

He hesitated a moment, and then looked wistfully at 
Cynthia. 

“ Thee will come, will thee not?” he asked. 

She only smiled in answer. It seemed to satisfy him, 
however; for he made his adieux and rode away as I 
stepped on to the porch. 

“J have an invertation to a weddin’ for you, Miss Kath- 
arine,” cried the old farmer, gayly. 

“Is that young Nimrod to be married?” I asked. 

“ His name ain’t Nimrod, it’s Richard Rolf; but he’s to 
be married to the prettiest girl in thirty miles, to-day week.” 

The prettiest girl in thirty miles! I looked at Cynthia’s 
delicate beauty, and wondered where were his eyes. 

“ As pretty as a picter,” he went on. ‘ She’s town-bred 
and not bin here long. Her mother was a Quakeress from 
the Settlemunt like our Cynthy here; but she married a city 
man, and out o’ the faith; so they cast her off. But las’ 
winter she died—the same week as her husband—and then 
her people, they went up to town and got Dora, the onliest 
child, and brought her down here to upset ev’ry lad in the 
Settlemunt. All of ’em were buzzin’ ’round her; even Rich- 
ard, who allays was a stiddy chap, sort o’ got crazy "bout 
her, and bein’ as he has the best farm ’round here—the 
Quakers think a heap of them things—they do say her 
uncle, Frien’ Moore, gave the thing a shove along. They'll 
make a fine-looking pa’r; but Cynthy can tell you more 
*bout it than I can—they’re her frien’s, all belongin’ to the 
Settlemunt—eh, Cynthy ?” 

“T think thee has told all that I know, father,” 
thia, with gentle indifference. 

“T ain’t got but one thing agin’ Richard,” continued the 
farmer, reflectively. “ He’s too Quaker. He don’t be thee- 
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ing ¢v’rybody like our Cynthy here—only his kind; but, 
Lord! he’d better be a-theeing all over the place than bein’ 
so sot in his ways about the movin’s of the Sperit. I never 
see nobody believe in it like Richard Rolf.” 

“ A fanatic?” I asked. 

“T don’ know what you city folks calls it. I calls it a 
fool; who’s to say which is a-movin’ folks to speech, the 
Sperit or the flesh? But Richard, he believes it’s allays 
only the Sperit, and nothin’ would shake him.” 

“ How old is he ?” 

“Twenty-seven, and Dora just seventeen. I don’ 
believe in a man marryin’ so young myself. It’s too big a 
risk for the lady—too big a risk. It takes a long time to 
be sure a man’s settled in his ways. Now I married at 
thirty-seven, and I doubted then but I was too young. I 
kep’ feelin’ anxious for some years on Mary’s account. 
I might ’a’ broke out anytime. A lady can’t be too keerful.” 

So saying, the kindly old man wandered off intent on his 
farm duties, leaving me with a strong desire to be present 
at the Quaker wedding. Sunday had come and almost 
gone. It was so like any other day on the farm, that had 
I not been told of its presence by my calendar, and 
observed a palpably clean collar on the master of the 
house, and one less layer of dirt on old Sam, I should not 
have known any difference from the week days. The 
early supper had been eaten, and the “men folks” were 
sitting on the back porch, wrapped in clouds of tobacco- 
smoke, and talking on that exhaustless topic, “the wa-ar.” 
It was here as present a theme as if still raging around the 
pretty homestead. It seemed as if the feeling were to be 
bequeathed to children’s children. 

Ah! I could not wonder. On the hill-side at the back 
of the house was the family graveyard. There lay the 
“ole mistis,” with her husband beside her. They had 
dropped as*the sere leaves, not before their time. About 
their deaths hung no bitter memories, but who can comfort 
Rachel mourning for her children! In one corner of the 
graveyard I found a slab of marble; carved on it in rude 
letters were these simple words, which told their own sad 
story. 

In the service of their country 
Reuben Grey died 1862, aged seventeen. 
Henry Grey died 1861, aged nineteen. 
Francis Grey died 1861, aged eighteen. 

All sons of Reuben and Mary Grey. 


Truly, I thought, the bitterness of death is here. 

I had never heard the names of these children pass the 
lips of the father or mother, and I need not say that I 
never alluded to the discovery, which had inexpressibly 
touched me. On this particular night I felt in no mood 
for listening to the old soldiers’ stories. They had a tone 
of sadness, even the jocular ones; so I sought the solitude 
of the front veranda. I sat down on the steps, basking 
in the peace and quiet beauty of the night. 

The full harvest moon was riding high in the heavens, 
throwing the shadows of the vines about the porch on the 
broad flags at my feet. There was just enough soft breeze 
to make the phantom leaves dance weirdly. The whole 
place seemed asleep except for the “cluck, cluck ” of an 
uneasy hen, who could not settle herself to her mind on the 
bough of a tree near the porch, where she perversely elected 
to roost, instead of in the comfortable hen-house. The 
revery into which I had fallen was suddenly interrupted. 

“ Does thee believe that every one has a soul ?” 

The voice was Cynthia’s, but a harsh note in its usual 
music, and the abruptness of the question, made me start 
and look up hastily. 

“ Does not your Church teach you that every one has a 
soul, Cynthia ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, indifferently. 

“Then why do you ask me such a question ?” 

She laid her hand lightly on my arm, and drew me to 
the other end of the porch. 

“Look,” she said, scornfully. I looked, and smiled as 
I did so. There, half in the shadow of the old house, 
stood Ozella, the deserted one—deserted, but not incon- 
solable, it seemed, for by her side, and by all signs having 
proved his power to comfort, stood a new adorer. 
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I turned away and sat down upon the steps again, 
motioning to Cynthia to sit beside me. I was amused by 
her disgust and desperate earnestness. 

“It is not possible, Cynthia,” I said, laughing, “that you 
think faithlessness proves an absence of soul! Why, 
child, if that were made a sure test, half of the women in 
the world, I know, would be proved soulless.” 

Cynthia bent forward and laid her hand on my arm. 
Through my thin sleeve I could feel that it was burning as 
with fever. The moon shone full on her face, and I saw 
its eager look. Her lips were parted, a bright spot of color 
burned in either cheek, and her eyes, which were of a soft 
blue usually, looked black and brilliant. 

“Thee will tell me,” she breathed, “is it so with men 
also out in the world ?” 

I looked at her in dumb amazement. Was this the same 
self-contained little maiden who had waited on us at supper, 
and whom I had thought more than usually sedate all day ? 
A light broke on me suddenly. I remembered, with a 
flash of inspiration, the wistful look cast on her by the 
young Quaker the day before, and I knew also that Cynthia 
had refused to be driven over to the Settlement on Saturday 
evening, pleading a headache. 

And now this outbreak, for so I may call it. Had I 
fallen on a little tragedy in this mountain fastness? 

Poor little one! she was so young and tender to have 
learned already that stern lesson of her sex—to appear 
most outwardly composed when her heart was sorest. 

I wondered ow faithless this lover had been; and I 
could not think that Cynthia had given her heart to one 
wholly unworthy, even with my slight knowledge of her 
character. All this darted through my brain in a moment ; 
then I suddenly determined—heaven forgive me—to play 
Providence. 

“ Cynthia,” I said, “if a man had given his vows to one 
woman, and then discovered that another had his heart, do 
you think he should keep up the mockery of a false faith- 
fulness ?” 

“ But why should his heart change ?” she asked, quickly. 

“ How can any one tell? Solomon himself knew nothing 
of ‘the way of a man with a maid.’ It might happen, and 
neither he nor the second woman be to blame.” 

Cynthia suddenly interrupted me. 

“Does thee mean to show that there can be any right in 
the woman who steals what belongs to another, or in the 
man who lets her ?” 

“It might be neither a question of stealing nor letting— 
the discovery might surprise both.” 

“ Thee knows, then, it is the devil teaching and blinding 
them. ‘There could be no blessedness in such a mar- 
riage, and thee forgets—thee utterly forgets that other 
woman.” 

I longed to gather the suffering child in my arms and 
soothe her with gentle words and caresses. But this I 
knew would be a cruel kindness. 

“No, Cynthia,” I answered, “I do not forget the other - 
woman. Her part is a cruelly hard one, but not so hard 
as it would be if a false sense of honor bound the man’s 
body when it could not bind his soul.” 

“ She would have no wish to bind him. She would only 
despise them both,” said Cynthia, finally. 

I slipped the question of the rival women. 

“Tt would not make her despise him if she loved truly, 
Cynthia. She would learn to understand that he was 
right.” 

“Would thee be willing to love so ?”” asked Cynthia. 

“ Cynthia, if you are going to do any work to-morrow, 
child, you’d best go to bed now.” 

A heavy step sounded on the floor, and the portly figure 
of Mrs. Gray showed in the open door. I looked gratefully 
at her. The interruption was welcome, for I could not 
quite assure myself that Cynthia’s question did not con- 
tain a spirit of criticism. Certainly I had no answer 
ready, and my enthusiasm for playing Providence was 
dashed. Cynthia glided by me like a shadow, leaving me 
feeling as one might who had torn open a lily bud and 
thus caught a glimpse of the golden heart within. 

“Tt’s a beautiful night, Miss Katharine,” said Mrs. 
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Grey, “but to-morrow’s wash-day, and I don’t like that rim 
to the moon. It looks like rain.” 

Called back thus to earth and mundane matters, I bade 
my hostess a preoccupied good night, and sought my room 
and my bed. The marriage morning of Richard Rolf 
dawned bright and beautiful, and found me a strangely 
excited and interested spectator of the sad little drama 
going on under my eyes, the existence of which I alone 
suspected. Cynthia had shown no consciousness on meet- 
ing my eyes the morning after her self-betrayal. She 
neither avoided my look nor sought: it, and in just the 
same manner did she behave regarding my society. As I 
have always held that the sin of betraying the secrets of 
one friend to another paled before the sin of betraying the 
mood of one day to the mood of the next, I ignored, as 
Cynthia did, our conversation of Sunday night. I should 
have grown to think it a dream of my own brain’s spinning, 
had I not seen under Cynthia’s eyes those dark rings 
which betoken sleepless nights, and observed her more 
than usual silence. Her work was as well and as regularly 
done as ever ; the same gentle sweetness and serenity was 
hers, at least outwardly. Her silence was unnoticed by 
the kind farmer and his wife, for she was, as ever, ready to 
discuss fully any new project on the farm or in the house- 
keeping. I could hear her talking over plans for Monday’s 
apple-peeling with the adopted mother as they sat behind 
me in the wagon, driving over to the Quaker wedding. I 
had wondered if Cynthia’s strength would carry her through 
this hardest trial, and, in my heart, I applauded the dignity 
and self-control which prompted her to be present. 

Sam sat on the front seat beside me, ostensibly driving ; 
but I had long ago taken the reins from his hands. 

He was idly flicking at the flies on the horses’ backs with 
his stubby whip. 

“You see dat,” he said, and pointed to a jagged scar on 
the near horse’s flank. “Dat gemman fren’ o’ yourn, 
what war here las’ year, he done cure dat. What he don’ 
know ’bout hosses ain’ wuth knowing—ef he did fit on the 
oder side in de wor.” 

“Which is the other side, Sam ?” 

“De Yanks, honey,” Sam continued, his elbows on his 
knees, and his woolly white head nodding to emphasize 
his remarks. 

“Young mars, he fit ’em toof and nail, an’ lef’ me to 
take keer o’ ole mars an’ ole miss’, an’ de young mistis 
too. ‘Sam,’ says he, ‘I leaves you as a kind of gardeen 
for ’em all,’ he says—‘a kind of gardeen.’ Den he 
got hisse’f shot in de leg: not in de battle whar de two 
fust pore chillerns was kilt, but in de one whar little Rube 
was lef’. Dey never did see him no more. We don’ know 
what did come to de chile. Hit all jes’ dig ole mistis 
grave, hit did, but little Rube, dat cut her mos’. When 
young mars he come home, den I went an’ I fit dem 
Yanks fur more’n a year.” 

Oh, Uncle Sam—Uncle Sam, you hoary old sinner ! 
. I not know your story! Do I not know how you thirsted 
for “freedom,” and how you deserted wounded young mars, 
ole miss’ and all, to cross the lines and get out of Dixie, and 
have I not seen the pathetic letter which came from the 
Massachusetts Hospital after March, sixty-five, saying, 
“Young mars, fur de Lamb’s sake come git Sam. I never 
run away no mo’.” 

The cruel New England winter had frozen all love of 
freedom out of poor Sam’s heart, child of the sun as he 
was ; but Sam had his own pleasing little fiction concerning 
that year of absence, and had told it so often that I think 
he had taught his feeble brain to believe it. 

By such discourse did he beguile the way, until at 
last the ten miles of wooded road were traveled and the 
Quaker meeting-house was in sight. 

It stood a little apart from the settlement, and was built 
on the side of a hill so steep that a realization of the 
tenacity it must require to stick on made me feel tired as 
I looked at it. 

We were among the last arrivals, and had barely taken 
our seats with the assembled “Friends” when Richard 
Rolf entered quietly and sought his place among the men 
on the other side of the aisle. 
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. I stole a look at Cynthia, but she had taken her Quaker- 
dom and wrapped it about her as a garment. I could learn 
nothing of her feelings frqm her face. 

She had looked at Richard when he entered the room, 
as did the other women, and then cast her eyes down 
again. 

The door soon opened to admit the bride, who walked 
into the meeting-house between her uncle, Friend Moore, 
and his wife. 

When I saw her, I had to admit, in spite of my jealousy 
for Cynthia’s loveliness, that she possessed a dusky 
beauty as perfect a type of its kind as the dreamy face on 
which I had loved to gaze. 

There was not enough character in the soft contour of 
Dora’s face, but one gained an impression of a distracting 
prettiness and coquetry—just the kind of face Hetty 
Sorrel must have had, I thought. 

She might have turned older and wiser heads than Rich- 
ard Rolf’s with that seductive grace and softness. 

She sat down, nestling close to her aunt’s side like a 
frightened child. It was easy to see that she was a 
“Friend ” by adoption, not birth. Her hands were twisted 
restlessly together, and her eyelids, which she never raised, 
fluttered nervously. The utter silence in the room was 
broken suddenly by a late comer. 

For the first time the bride raised her eyes, and I saw 
their lovely soft brown; but why, I wondered amazedly, 
should they dilate and express such helpless terror as they 
fell on the face of the man who had just entered. 

He was standing against the opposite wall—for the room 
was crowded—and was fixing his eyes upon Dora with an 
unmistakably stern and threatening expression. 

That he was “of the world” was shown by his dress, 
and that the world had left its mark on him was stamped 
on his features. 

But now Richard rose, and, in the oii Quaker 
phrases, took Dora for better, for worse. As he finished 
speaking, the bride rose mechanically ; and as she did so, I 
looked at the man opposite. 

He was leaning forward, his gaze fixed on the bride as 
before, only more intensely, more burningly; and, as 
though drawn against her will, Dora turned her face to 
him. 

In that moment I was sure I saw her eyes answer his, 
and the next she tore them away, and, turning from him, 
opened her lips. 

“IT, Theodora,” she began, then faltered, wavered, and, 
flinging herself on her knees before her aunt, she clung to 
her, crying wildly: “I cannot do it! Oh, I cannot—I 
cannot!” 

Friend Moore rose from among the men, and crossed over 
to her. 

“Dora,” he said, sternly, “is thee mad? 
heard naught against Friend Rolf ?” 

“No, no,” she sobbed, “but there is something within 
me that tells me ill of him, and I dare not marry him.” 

“ Dora,” began her uncle, still more sternly, but Richard 
interrupted him. 

“ Nay, Friend Moore, thee shall not force the maid.” 

His voice was strained and harsh, his face gray, and the 
veins showed large on his temples, but the composure of 
the young fanatic was perfect. “If the Spirit condemn 
me through her, I must bear it asa man may. Who can 
say how black his own soul’s sins are? If mine be 
so deeply stained that the Spirit warns a pure maid to 
beware of me, then it is best that I should know the truth.” 

I heard a quick breath drawn close by me, and my heart 
gave a great throb as I turned and looked at Cynthia. 

She was standing: the Cynthia of Sunday night. There 
was the same soft flush on her cheek, the same eager eyes 
—none of the Quaker cloak left. 

She was always lovely, but now—heavens, how beautiful 
she was! Her voice, when she spoke, thrilled me un- 
speakably. 

It had the tenderness of a mother to her child, of a 
woman to her lover. 

“ Richard, she is deceiving thee. It is not the Spirit 
moving her. I am as pure a maid as she, and nothing tells 
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me ill of thee. 
hour.” 

Shaken—trembling—where now was Richard’s com- 
posure? 

Striding across the room, he caught Cynthia by the 
wrists, his glowing face and excited demeanor contrasting 
strangely with his Quaker garb. 

“Cynthia,” he whispered, almost fiercely, “does thee 
mean it? Will thee prove it by doing so? I have been 
as one possessed. Can thee ever possibly forgive ?” 

“Thee knows it, Richard.” 

“ And thee will really marry me, and now?” 

“ As thee wills, Richard.” 

“Then know all present that I, Richard, take Cynthia 
for my wedded wife.” 

And almost before we had recovered from the shock of 
the surprise, the brief religious ceremony was begun and 
ended, and Richard and Cynthia were man and wife. 


I would not fear to marry thee this 


“Well, ef dat don’ beat all—dat pore pretty chile! I 
reckon Cynthy won’ cry none.” 

I moved quickly to the kitchen door when I heard these 
words the morning after Cynthia’s strange marriage. 

“What is it, Uncle Sam?” I asked, anxiously. 

“Dat pore little Dora dun run away, honey,” answered 
Uncle Sam, the news-gatherer. 

“ Run away ?” 

“Yes, honey; let herself and her closes down outen der 
winder las’ night.” 

I began to see light. 

“To whom did she let herself down.” 

“To dat onery city cousin o’ hern. He bin a-hangin’ 
roun’ ever sence de chile cum from town. Dey say ole 
man Moore run him off at las’, but he war down to de 
weddin’ onexpected yestiddy, an’ now he done got her, and 
what he gwine to keep her on, de Lord knows. She air as 
putty as a pigeon, she air, but she carn’t fly aroun’ a-feedin’ 
of hersel’ like dey do. Naw, indeed !” 

So this was the spirit which had moved poor Dora. 
Cynthia had not been mistaken, nor had I been over ready 
in surprising meaning glances; for that the cousin and the 
mysterious worldling of yesterday were one and the same I 
could not doubt. I hoped that he might belie his looks 
for the sake of the pretty, rebellious girl, but my heart was 
too full of Cynthia to think much of Dora’s fate. 

I felt that I had played a large part, though behind the 
scenes, in the little drama just enacted, and I was anything 
but comfortable in my self-imposed responsibility. 

I knew so little, and I had spoken so strongly. 

Suppose Richard were really unworthy! 

I had certainly striven to prove to Cynthia that he was 
not, but then how could I guess that a new character would 
be introduced at the last moment—that the actors would 
throw their lines to the winds and speak according to their 
own wills? And, above all, that Cynthia should play so 
unexpected a part and improvise so amazingly ! 

I longed to know if she were happy, or if she already 
repented her rash act. 

Only once had she shown me her heart, and but once 
more was I to look into its pure and lovely depths, and 
then for a moment only. 

In a few days I was to leave the mountains forever, and 
I felt that I could not go without a word of farewell to 
Cynthia. 

So the good farmer drove me over hill and dale to her 
new home. 

We took many packages with us—useful household 


trifles—supplied from the pantry of the kind adopted 


mother. 

That drive will always live in my memory. 

I can close my eyes now and feel a sense of light and of 
heat without its enervating warmth, and see the many 
greens of the trees and hear the sleepy swish and ripple of 
the water. 

By my side was old Reuben Grey, whose flow of speech 
needed no rousing of my mind to comprehend, nor any 
prompting to go purling on as steadily and restfully as the 
river whose bed we followed. 
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How I bathed my soul in quiet and nothingness, and 
how like heaven I thought it! 

I noticed idly that for some reason the old man chose to 
drive with one foot hanging out of the dilapidated buggy. 
Was it in memory of the departed days of blooded _ horses, 
when it was safer to be always ready ? 

I do not know, but he only drew in that wagging foot 
when fording the river, which we did about a dozen times 
in our zigzag course. Some of the fords were good—some 
bad. At the worst, Reuben Grey drew rein and suggested 
that I should take up a package of biscuits which lay at 
my feet and put them in my lap. 

“ And,” he added calmly, “ef I was you, I would jest 
tuck up my feet on the dashboard before we get in the 
water, for it do come in powerful sometimes.” 

I took the biscuits into my lap and tucked my feet up on 
the dashboard. Though the water did not come in, it 
might have. 

“ Anyway, we were ready for her,” said the dear prudent 
old man. 

At last we reached Cynthia’s home, and we found her 
the same gentle, placid Cynthia. 

Looking at her, who could dream of the slumbering fires 
within ? 

“ He,” she told us, was out on the farm. 

“He” always means the good man of the house on 
mountain-tops. 

The young wife was gracious and self-possessed, showing 
us over her thrifty, comfortable house, and never by word 
or look referring to any of the strange features of her 
marriage. Her gentle dignity was beautiful in its sim- 
plicity. 

Only in the few moments when Reuben Grey was unty- 
ing the horse were we alone. 

I could stand it no longer. 

“ Dear Cynthia,” I cried, “are youhappy? I shall never 
see you again, and I should like to hear you say so before 
I go.” 

She raised her eyes to mine, and I could see that they 
were full of tears. 

“Yes,” she said, simply; “and I shall never forget thee ; 
for it was thee that made me do it. I could never have 
said I knew no ill of him if thee had not shown me he had 
done no ill. Thee did teach me to wrestle with myself and 
my pride, and all my happiness is from thee under God. 
He knows I must always love thee.” 

I took her glowing face in my hands and kissed her 
without speaking. 

I was very silent all the way home—so silent that my 
companion inquired anxiously if I were ill. 

“No,” I thought, “not ill, only awestruck.” I had 
taken a human soul in my hands to play with it, and it was 
so beautiful it had frightened me. 


¥ 
Charlotte Bronté on Thackeray 


In a letter recently published for the first time Charlotte Bronté 
says: 

vy hardly ever felt delight equal to that which cheered me 
when I received your letter containing an extract from a note by 
Mr. Thackeray, in which he expressed himself gratified with the 
perusal of ‘Jane Eyre.’ Mr. Thackeray is a keen, ruthless 
satirist. I had never perused his writings but with feelings of 
blended admiration and indignation. Critics, it appears to me, 
do not know what an intellectual boa-constrictor he is—they call 
him ‘humorous,’ ‘brilliant ;’ his is a most scalping humor, a 
most deadly brilliancy—he does not play with his prey, he coils 
round it and crushes it in his rings. He seems terribly in earnest 
in his war against the follies and the falsehood of the world. I 
wonder what the world thinks of him. I should think the faults 
of such a man would be distrust of anything good in human 
nature; galling suspicion of bad motives lurking behind good 
actions. Are these his failings? They are, at any rate, the 
failings of his written sentiments, for he cannot find in his heart 
to represent either man or woman as at once good and wise. 
Does he not too much confound benevolence with weakness, and 
wisdom with mere craft?” 

This judgment is certainly one of the curiosities of criticism. 
There are, however, few women who do full justice to Thackeray. 
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The Home 


Unconscious Ministry 


Ir is a broad city street, with houses on either side, occu- 
pied by people of ample means. Almost at the end of the 
street, which is short, stands a house whose generous front 
suggests both wealth and hospitality. There is a large 
bay window at one side of the front door, and in this win- 
dow, from October to June, flowers are in bloom constantly. 
Nor does the generosity of the owner stop at merely keep- 
ing flowers in the window; every week the plants are 
changed. Winter snows find hot-house plants, rare and 
beautiful, filling the window, making a glory of color, 
delighting every neighbor and arresting the footsteps of 
every passer-by. The first touch of spring in the winter 
air and that herald of beauty, the crocus, blooms in the 
window ; primroses follow, modest, dainty, but promising 
soft air and sunshine. As if in rivalry of nature, the flow- 
ers of each month blossom, announcing to the unknowing 
what the world of nature does. 

The owner has no conception of the feeling of gratitude 
which this window arouses. Throughout the whole neigh- 
borhood the question is daily asked, “ Have you seen 
Mrs. ’s window this week ?” “No.” “ Then you must ; 
it is lovely!” The walk to or from market is varied and 
cheered by the flowers in this window; the memory of 
them makes the whole day bright. 

Within sight of the window is a boarding-house in which 
a young girl, an invalid, passed last winter. She could sit 
by the window, far above the noise of the street. In speak- 
ing of the long week shut in from any outside interest she 
said: “I wish I could thank the owner for that window ; it 
was not only the beauty of the flowers, but there was 
always the anticipation of what would follow. And when 
the flowers were changed, they were always more beautiful 
than those they displaced. Why, when the Flower Show 
was open I did not mind not being able to go—the orchids 
in that window were so beautiful, and there was some 
change every day.” The owner will probably never know 
how much pleasure or how much inspiration is given by 
that which she maintains for her own pleasure. Other 
lives are enriched by this ministry, of which she has no 
knowledge, of whose existence she does not dream. 

We often speak of the open window as if it were only to 
look out of, forgetting that every open window has some- 
thing behind it that the passer-by may take with him in 
memory. How often, when walking along the street at 
night, the open window into some room that wealth and 
taste have made beautiful will give a thrill of pleasure! 
How frequently a suggestion for the arrangement of furni- 
ture, or a combination of colors, will be carried away that 
will make a much more humble home more beautiful, and 
a source of greater pleasure ! 

We associate ministry with action, with animate life. 
But is there not a world of ministry in color, in form, in 
artistic adaptation? How much of the joy of giving and 
receiving we lose because we think of ministry solely in con- 
nection with sorrow, poverty, crime ; as a duty from the rich 
to the poor ; missing the blessing, whether we are conscious 
of it or not, of the ministry of the beauty, grace, and har- 
mony with which we make our home lives more attractive. 
The open window is not only to look out of, but to look 
into. Let us see to it that it gives all that we can make 
it give to the stranger outside our gates, for sometimes 
angels pass by—they do not always enter. 
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The Graduate at Home Again 


II.—Her Obligations 
By Helen H. Backus 


Every college woman who desires to lead others into 
her own course must make an especial study of gentleness of 
spirit and grace of manner. So far as self-respect permits, 
she ought to conform to the minor preferences of her own 
social circle. The popular disposition to estimate the 
entire species by two or three known instances lays a heavy 
class obligation upon all. Dress clearly has its part in 
this obligation. A tasteful costume, a winning feminine 
modesty, often convert the skeptic who has withstood a 
battery of Latin orations and Shakespeare prizes. Of 
course it is quite possible to carry the study of adaptation 
too far—so far that it reacts upon the higher discretion. 
To suppress one’s true interests for the sake of passing 
popularity is unwise; neither is it worth while to prattle 
small talk endlessly for the entertainment of frivolous 
“society men.” But it may be worth while to lay aside 
one’s favorite books for a winter in order to master the 
practical details of housekeeping ; to play the réle of host- 
ess with the zest which might have been put into teaching 
Greek. 

In fact, while special problems arise out of the needs and 
the limitations of each home which our college graduate 
re-enters, her general methods of solution ought to be based 
on the same intellectual principles which have guided her 
college work. The results of her application to books— 
variously styled mental discipline, broad culture, intellect- 
ual method—all are phases of energetic thoughtfulness. 
The perplexities of life, the questions of personal adjust- 
ment, are to met only by continuous energy reinforcing 
refined thoughtfulness. Because systematic training has 
revealed the significance of trifles, it should prepare its 
votary for interest in seemingly ignoble tasks. She can 
afford to absorb herself in cookery or farm management, 
because she may work through them toward physiology and 
social statics. ‘The exactitude and reasoning power gained 
through logic and the differential calculus have already 
redeemed many homes formerly managed on the old haphaz- 
ard plan. Few observers who know the households of our 
ablest college women will ask the trite question whether 
learning makes a woman careless of domestic ameni- 
ties. In fact, the mind which has once grasped the full 
meaning of geological time, of mathematical relations in the 
solar system, realizes a grave responsibility toward that 
chaotic empire of domestic business in which woman is the 
acknowledged arbiter. It is worthy of note that a college 
woman has been the first to place the tormenting servant 
question in its due relation to other labor problems. Col- 
lege women for the first time study home sanitation and 
cookery as branches of science; college women are begin- 
ning the systematic classification of the moral and physical 
perils which menace cradle and nursery. 

But, after all, the most direct service which education 
should render to a woman’s life must consist in added 
breadth and generosity of outlook. That overweening 
sense of personality which can blight the noblest aims has 
long been woman’s bane. It has been hard for her to 
realize that each small individual world, with its ambitions, 
needs, hopes, dangers, was an organic part of the great 
world, the macrocosm. Heretofore her egotism, born of 
timidity, and unchecked by systematic discipline, has been 
expressed in protean forms. Morbid vanity, self-assertion, 
callousness to business equity, sentimental injustices—all 
these forms of self-consciousness are steadily assailed by 
the duties and the laws of college life. To work with 
others in harmonious loyalty to a large plan is the under- 
lying thought of every college exercise. One cannot doubt 


that its lesson, dispersed and continued through many 
hundreds of earnest young workers during the past quarter- 
century, has been more effective than any higher knowledge 
lately brought within woman’s reach. This age is justly 
called the woman’s cycle ; but not because its women are 
more learned, more gifted, more noble in self-sacrifice than 
the women of past epochs. 


It is because women are now 
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learning to overstep the boundaries of their petty personal 
interests, to work in masses, faithful to leadership. Buf- 
foonery and coarse satire to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, they have found out the way to enrich home and 
family life through the fruits of labor outside the home 
precincts. Advanced training for women has been at once 
cause and consequence of this union of effort. No thrill 
of fear is to be detected in the voice with which fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers now openly predict its swift increase. And 
the young alumna’s immediate duty is so to order her life 
that she may maintain the close, sympathetic relation with 
other minds which was the stimulus of effort during her 
college years. It is not difficult for her to do so, at the 
present day. Whether she returns to a little Western 
village which but half comprehends her culture, or is wel- 
comed back as an accession of strength to the abounding 
life of the great metropolis, the organized fellowship of her 
older college sisters can stimulate her own half-defined pur- 
poses, will teach her how others have made their theoretical 
knowledge serve the ends of every-day life. College men 
have never had—it is doubtful whether at this day they can 
have—a helping force parallel to this intercollegiate associa- 
tion of women, through which Frances Willard, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Ellen Richards, and scores of workers 
less famous but equally efficient, labor for and with their 
younger sisters to make education a vital force in human 
living. 
¥ 


The Intellectual Activity of Women 
By Mrs. Oliver Bunce 


“In the name of reason, Madam, who has denied the 
rights of women to intellectual activity?” This question 
was asked by a literary editor, a scholar of deep thought, 
and a philosopher, who had read many embryo books, 
rejected many essays, and had his patience oftentimes 
sorely tried by stories which had neither plot, point, nor 
purpose, but who with gentleness of heart invariably 
gave good advice, with sound judgment, to the literary 
beginner, inspired the timid with boldness, and kept in 
check the self-opinionated writer. “Who has denied these 
queens of the world active intellectual work?” ‘The liter- 
ary faculty is a peculiar gift. There are women who are 
neither readers, students, nor lovers of books, whose pow- 
ers of observation are very narrow, whose culture is seem- 
ingly nothing, but who are workers, whose perseverance is 
marvelous, who are not creative in any sense, but are only 
compilers in everything they undertake, and, in reality, 
have not the literary taste, the literary temperament, nor 
true literary genius. They are capable of writing a paper, 
either historical or scientific in its aspects, facts gathered 
from different collections on the subject, which has agree- 
ableness of style, but not genius ; who simply by their indus- 
try, their love of work, place themselves among the women 
of letters, are determined to earn a good name of their 
own; and they deserve credit for it, for they win respect 
even if they do not challenge admiration. They are so 
earnest in their duties, so careful in their studies, and so ex- 
act in their methods, that they are intellectual workers and 
nothing more. Among the “smart set” a charming woman 
has given to her world of fashion and to ours a very clever 
book, whose pages are full of bright sayings and capital 
wordings. This woman of wealth and talent made a most 
distinguished beginning, and we rejoiced with her, but in 
her hurry to be famous her second novel had lost the genius 
displayed in the first. Its portraits were clever and clear 
cut, but it was thin, uninteresting, and, above all, unwhole- 
some, nor had it literary value. Are there not enough 
tragedies in life of ill-mated lives and broken hearts? and 
why is it that “inky people ” deluge their books with scenes 
of horror? A French author hearing one of his produc- 
tions warmly criticised replied : “ Well, no wonder ! I did not 
write it twenty times, and it deserves censure.” So, if the 
novelist would be successful, she must fill herself with the 
subject ; live, as it were, in the ideas that formulate within, 
and study the details of her story carefully; write, prune, 
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and re-write, until her creation is complete, retaining at the 
same time the charm that will make her work a given suc- 
cess. 

American women have exhibited so much intellectual 
activity that, as novelists, they are holding their own and | 
compete very well with the clever English women whose 
books find such a ready market here. Such writers are 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Charles Egbert Craddock, Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, and Sarah Orne Jewett, and 
lesser lights whose short stories give honor, tone, and 
pleasure to our magazines and periodicals. Poems which 
are one succession of pictures flow from the pens of Julia 
Ward Howe, Louise Chandler Moulton, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, and a host of others whose 
verses are full of splendid colorings, and are filled with the 
breath of sweet odors and fragrant blossoms. 

The young literary beginner has much to learn, and 
must take to her confiding soul a few sound principles. 
After careful study and much training, reading the best 
authors whose methods not only serve as a model, but as 
a guide to write with facility, much practice is required to 
accomplish finish and smoothness of style, and if after con- 
centrating the ideas she has conceived they can be written 
in pure, simple English, the writer has half accomplished the 
art of authorship. Conceit, belief in one’s self, is detri- 
mental—then all is lost, for “ Vanity, like sleeping dogs, 
should be let lie.” 

If the American novelist of this country has not the 
success that is given to the English woman of letters, much 
can be said on that subject. This country has not the 
“ stuff,” as the artists declare, for either pictures or litera- 
ture ; our lives are generally narrow, and where can pictur- 
esqueness be found? The New England novel is crude, 
narrow, bald, and bare. The Southern novel partakes of 
no particular delineations, now that slavery has departed; 
the Western story is a horror, with its cowboys, its canyons, 
and its wild mountain ranges ; so only two features are left 
—the army with its barracks, indolent life, and its jealousies, 
and society, with its watering-places, its gorgeous houses, 
and its world of fashion. There are so many literary 
women whose time is so fully occupied in what is termed 
pot-boilers that it is hardly fair to judge of their work by 
any high standard. 

The woman who devotes herself to an inner ‘life of 
imaginary ideals, who delights in depicting characters of 
men and women, whose pictures of life with its splendid 
colorings and glowing situations make her art so perfect 
that it not only charms, delights, and elevates the imagina- 
tion, but gives to the reader sweetness and content—such a 
woman’s intellectual activity must be alive to all she sees, 
to all she hears, and to everything about her. 


* 
The Days to Come 


One of the most painful experiences of life is watching 
one whom we love, and who has always led a life of activ- 
ity in the home and for her family, drop into a life of inac- 
tivity, not because of ill health, but because the sources of 
activity have been taken out of her life. Her children 
marry and establish homes of their own, and the mother, 
never having cultivated society for herself, though she en- 
couraged her children in making the home the center of 
their social life, finds herself, when scarcely past middle 
life, without social interest, the children having drawn into 
their new homes the social set they created in their old 
home. 

The menage established to meet the social wants of the 
children is reduced to meet the new conditions, and the rea- 
son for the mother’s activities is still further lessened, and life 
becomes less interesting. Lack of interest brings dullness, 
and dullness old age. Old age is an early visitor to the 
man or woman who no longer feels the need of his or her 
active participation in affairs. 

There is a happy medium between Mrs. Jellyby and the 
woman who excludes all outside life from her interest. 
Surely, if a business or professional man needs a hobby 
outside of his business or profession in order to keep body 
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and mind fresh and healthful, a mother who is also a house- 
keeper, with all the duties that both positions demand, 
stands in far greater need of some outside interest that will 
change the current of her thought. The women’s clubs are 
a great benefit to women for this reason. A woman need 
not belong to half a dozen, but it will make her more com- 
panionable to husband and children if she belongs to one. 
She need not attend every meeting, nor should she feel 
that absence is an offense against duty. 

As children grow into manhood and womanhood, the 
wise mother will develop a hobby that will furnish food 
for thought in the not far distant day when the home will 
be left without the young life which seemed to give a 
reason for its being. Fancy-work should not be allowed 
to become that hobby; the hobby should require thought 
more than muscles—a language, photography, some form 
of art, something that will keep the mind employed and 
furnish employment. 

No woman in good health should ever find life dull or 
uninteresting, and she never will if she remember that old 
age is the one inheritance inseparable from life that passes 
middle age, and that all life that precedes it is given as a 
preparation for it. 

Grandmothers no longer find employment knitting stock- 
ings, and an idle life or one that lacks interest is not worth 


living. 
¥* 


Two Needs Not Yet Supplied 


Two experiments that involve service and philanthropy 
have yet to be tried fairly. Every housekeeper who does 
not enjoy the privilege of a trained laundress and a laundry 
will admit that the chief complications of her housekeep- 
ing come on the first two days of the week, when her one 
untrained servant is a laundress; most housekeepers will 
admit that more friction results between mistress and maid 
from the use, or more truly the misuse, of the wash-board 
and iron than from any other cause. 

Co-operative laundries have not succeeded, and house- 
keepers as a rule will answer that the reason is the price 
charged per dozen puts the use of a public laundry outside 
the financial limit of the housekeeper compelled to live on 
the one-servant basis or the still greater limitation of “a 
woman one day in the week.” These housekeepers are 
worthy the efforts of the true philanthropist. On the other 
hand, there are several charitable organizations which 


endeavor to furnish work to people who need work, and the. 


laundry is the special work chosen for women, the wood- 
yard for men; and these organizations complain that the 
public do not patronize their efforts to furnish employment 
to these people. Is it not a pity that the people who need 
work and the people who need service cannot be brought 
into right relationship ? and does it not seem very possible 
that these two classes in the community might be made a 
mutual benefit if the right medium can be found ? 

Is it not possible for these laundries to do work at cost, 
without any thought: of profit? Would it not be better, 
since the object is to furnish work to people who would 
otherwise be supported at the cost of individual or munici- 
pal charity, to do the work at such a price as will secure 
the greatest opportunity for labor? It is to be hoped that 
some effort will be made to relieve these classes, to bring 
them into profitable relationship. 

The American housewife is the victim of nervous pros- 
tration because she cannot command trained service, and 
women are working in factories or begging on our streets 
who need and could do the work that would reduce the 
pressure in every home where service and wages are 
limited. 

The Charities Organization Society of New York has 
established a laundry at 589 Park Avenue, New York, 
where special care will be given to family washing sent 
from out of town. The good of many vacations is 
limited by the struggles with the village “wash-lady,” 
upon whose time and strength in summer tremendous 
demands are made by the influx of summer boarders. 
When the “wash-lady’s ” efforts the rest of the year are 
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confined to the washing of her own family linen, she is 
hardly trained to meet the new demands made upon her 
unskilled hands, and materials and owners suffer in com- 
mon. A strong hamper, and very little extra outlay— 
that of express charges—will reduce this friction, and fric- 
tion is an expensive element to keep in either heart or 
home. A dollar’s worth of vitality is worth two dollars of 
cash at any time, for the doctor’s visit means loss of time 
as well as cost of service. | 


r 
From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

Will some of your readers who have traveled with willow trunks 
give me their experience, or state if it would be wise to start on 
an extended tour by water and land with one? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


A willow trunk has one advantage in its favor—its lightness. 
Those who have used them speak enthusiastically of them, claim- 
ing that they wear much longer and are more satisfactory than 
the wooden trunks covered with composition. How they would 
stand the strain of heavy books is a doubtful question. Perhaps 
some of our subscribers tan answer. 


HOW? 

If one could choose two or three preceding generations for 
the children, some of “ N. E. M.’s” questions would be compara- 
tively easy. 

Civility is a growth, not an outside garment. Teach your 
child to respect the individuality of every human being—yes, and 
of every animal. The Golden Rule works well, and is safe to 
follow. . 

Children cannot be easily trained in methodical habits that 
were not started early. But in time, and with patience, they can 
be trained, like their elders, to almost anything. 

The boy’s schooling in avoidance of evil must be begun to-day. 
But the positive schooling in good is far better. If he cannot 
look up to a father for example, then the mother must make up 
her mind to be equal to two parents. He can be taught rev- 
erence for a heavenly Father, even if the earthly father is below 
respect. It is slow, up-hill work, but it can be done, even with 
quite poor material to work on. 

No after-lessons can wholly make up for those that should be 
taught at the mother’s knee, and continued day by day in her 
living example. But mother-love can change the bias of her 
nature toward evil, even for the sake of the child. 

“ Playing for keeps” is the young gambler instinct that even 
a queen has not been able to eradicate from her son’s nature. 
But ordinary mothers have the sort of access to a child’s heart 
and soul that queens deep in affairs of state ought to envy. 

Teach principles. A little child has a keen instinct for truth. 
Be open as the day with him. Your least acts are educating 
him. Never let truth come to him distorted. If he has a 
gambling or a drinking father, the mother is in a hard place, 
and has much need of the wisdom of the serpent. If the boy 
quotes his father, the mother must teach him that he alone is 
responsible for himself. It is not for her or for him to judge 
the father. Only himself can answer for himself in the day of 
judgment. 

“ All boys are fools sometimes.” But one can forestall some 
follies by making them unprofitable. Before your boys are old 
enough to brave the horrors of the first “smoke,” promise them 
some reward if they will not touch tobacco before they are twenty- 
five. If they have the right sort of stuff in them, they will be 
proud to own to the dignity of a vow. A boy who can give up 
a present indulgence for a future good is a boy of promise. 

If he has already learned to smoke, offer a temporary reward 
for breaking off and a future one for continuing to resist the 
temptation. That habit once established will in most cases 
carry him safely beyond the time-limit, and the money saved may 
help him to a journey, a beginning in business, an education. 
It is short-sighted policy to say that you cannot afford it. The 
evil thing is what you cannot afford. You are rearing your 
child for God. No amount of self-sacrifice is too great for the 
trust you have accepted. ALYN YATES KEITH. 


Owing to an error of the printer, lines entitled “ Music” 
were appended to the article on Dryden, in The Christian Union 
of June 25. These lines have several times been published as 
written by Dryden, but it is probable that they are not his. 

BLANCHE WILDER BELLAMY. 
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An Open Letter on Photography 
By Adelaide Skeel 


RECENT inquiries in The Christian Union about photog- 
raphy, following the articles lately published addressed to 
beginners, prompt me to add a word of advice concerning 
the necessity of systematic study. 

Why is it, after we have owned our machines six 
months or a year, that we suddenly discover we are 
making crab-like progress, and decide to exchange our 
Kodaks for safety wheels, banjos, or blue monkeys? It 
has often been regretted that photography was at once 
so easy and so difficult, that success crowned one’s first 
venture and failure one’s second, third, fourth, and fifth; 
but no amateur will find the pastime which embraces both 
art and science too simple if he look for the reason of his 
blunders, nor too complex if he begin aright to study the 
whole subject. Summer is upon us, is passing now, yet 
how many are spoiling as many plates as they spoiled last 
season and wasting developer as freely as they wasted it a 
year ago! This is discouraging indeed, and one soon 
throws his outfit aside unless a little book-learning be 
crammed into his head before he goes again afield to take 
a dozen more poor views. 

“ Book-learning ?”” you ask. 
perience !” 

True it is that there is no teacher like experience ; yet 
don’t you think her quarter-bills rather large? To study 
chemistry, for instance, at this school is to spend a deal of 
money to no purpose save to enrich the druggist who sells 


“Oh, give me practical ex- 


muriatic acid one day and hydrochloric another .to the. 


ignorant purchaser who supposes he is getting two different 
things instead of one in two different bottles! Again, it does 
not require a profound knowledge to know that sulphite of 
soda preserves pyrogol, and sulphate destroys it, yet when 
the proof-reader of the magazine from which the formula is 
taken puts an a instead of an in type, considerable de- 
veloper and patience may be lost. Few of us confess it, 
yet I doubt if one out of six amateurs can define acid or 
alkali, hence all directions more specific than the naming 
of solutions A and B fall on deafears. Photography is 
twice as enjoyable when we understand, or begin to under- 
stand, a few of the mysteries which no blind success nor 
chance blunder may reveal. The formation of camera 
clubs grows from the burning desire we all feel to tell of 


this or that experience, but too often, when only the best . 


views are shown, the meetings become mutual admiration 
talks rather than educational. We weary ourselves and 
our neighbors with questions whose answers we cannot give, 
while the local photographer learns to dread the sound of 
our steps on his stairs. Poorman! No wonder he charges 
exorbitantly for all work done for amateurs when he is 
obliged to give so much instruction gratis ! 

Intelligent study carries one beyond chemistry, for, be- 
sides bringing up the picture, there is the taking of it; so 
whoever becomes interested in optics will look a little into 
focal lengths, numbered diaphragms, and much else be- 
sides. It is hardly necessary to touch on the hackneyed 
art questions concerning photography, yet I fancy few who 
love the camera will be indifferent on the vital subject of 
composition. 

Practically, I know of no better school of photography 
than that of Chautauqua, whose summer session is held at 
Chautauqua Lake, and winter headquarters are 423 Broome 
Street, New York City. 

A correspondent, paying the absurdly low fee of fifty 
cents a year, has the privilege of writing as often or as sel- 
dom as he likes to an able professor, who prescribes a course 
of readings, criticises prints sent him, answers all questions 
asked, and in his turn sends the student semi-annual ex- 
aminations, which, if answered correctly, entitle the gradu- 
ate to a diploma. 

If one prefer to study without special direction, the fol- 
lowing list of books may be found useful : 

Roscoe’s “ Elementary Chemistry,” published by Macmil- 
lan. Price, $1.25. 

“ Photographic Instructor.” $1. 
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Wall’s “ Dictionary of Photography.” $1.50. 

Robinson’s “ Landscape Photography.” $1.50. 

All published by Scovill & Adams Company ; also “ An- 
nuals”” and “ Mosaics,” international, American, and Eng- 
lish, galore. 

Far be it from me to say which photographic magazine I 
prefer, but were I to advise any one to subscribe to more 
than one, I would suggest that an English as well as an 
American periodical be chosen, and, if the amateur be a 
linguist, a French, German, or Spanish could well be 
added. 

Finally, keep posted concerning present issues, reading 
always the freshest-fallen information from reliable sources, 
since in these discovering days manna rarely keeps over 


night. 
ag 
Railroad Travel Then and Now 


cn am HE boys and girls who travel in the cars of 
ve the present day, with their broad plate-glass 
| windows, and curtains for shutting out the 
| sun; with comfortable seats, interiors beau- 

i tifully finished in metal and natural woods, 

il! upholstered both for comfort and beauty ; 

I traveling at the rate of thirty to forty miles 

an hour, on smooth steel rails, over road- 

beds constructed with a view to reducing the discom- 
fort from dust, do not realize that this mode of travel- 
ing surpassed the wildest dreams of their grandfathers ; 
while the travelers in the drawing-room cars, attended by 
a porter and maid, with telegraph and postal facilities 














always at hand, a dining-car into which they may go 
through a covered connection, a covered piatform, thor- 
oughly protected against rain and wind, travel in far more 
ease and comfort than did the kings and queens of hardly 
more than twenty years ago. In fact, there are kings to-day 
who do not command the luxuries and comforts that can 
be purchased by a ticket on a “limited express” in Amer- 
ica. There are countries not rich enough to support such 
railroad stock. To-day the principal thought of railroad 
managers is how to combine luxury, speed, safety, and yet 
secure a profit. We do not think of railroads as great co- 
operative corporations, but that is just what they are. One 
man cannot build a railroad; a railroad is built by the put- 
ting together of the moneys of a number of people, 
who buy shares of stock; and on this stock dividends 
are paid, which is the equivalent of interest on the money 
we deposit in the bank. Men who own a mine want a 
railroad that will deliver their coal at a seaport. They 
interest rich men in their plan, secure a charter from 
the State, stock is sold, and the money by this means 
is raised with which to build the road, buy rolling-stock 
—that is, cars (freight and passenger), locomotives, tools, 
coal; build stations, and houses for locomotives and 
cars when not in use, pay wages to all the people employed. 
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The people who invest their money in the road must 
wait until there is a profit before they will receive divi- 
dends. 

When you step out into the station of any large and im- 
portant terminus, you would be justified in thinking that 
railroads were run in the interest of passenger traffic only. 
But passenger traffic is only a department of railroad man- 
agement, the transfer of freight being a large and important 
part of the business of every railroad. The first railroad, 
which was cailed a tramway, was built wholly for the trans- 
portation of freight. It was built in 1672, to convey coal 
and ore from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to the seaport. The 
railways of that time, or “tramways” as they were called, 
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had rails of timber laid exactly straight and parallel, {and 
bulky cars,” we are told, “were made with four rollers ex- 
actly fitting the rails, whereby the carriage was so easy that 
one horse would draw down four or five cauldrons of coals.” 
You see, the idea of the locomotive and iron rails had not 
been dreamed of. The rails of this time were formed of 
oak, and were connected by sills or cross-timbers of oak 
held together with oak treenails. After a time it was dis- 
covered that it would be very much easier to keep the road 
in repair if another rail called the “ wearing” rail were laid 
on top of the first rail; it would then be possible to cover 
the tops of the cross-pieces or sleepers with earth, and pro- 
tect them from the wear of the horses’ feet. On the old 
roads one horse was able to draw seventeen hundredweight 
of coals, but on the new tramway one horse was able to draw 
forty-two hundredweight. The first iron rails were used 
in 1738, and then the wheels of the cars were made with 
flanges that fitted over the iron rails. Ten years after- 
ward an iron rail raised above the ground was first laid, and 
this continued in use for many years, and was introduced 
into this country when the first railroad was built at Quin- 
cy, Mass., in 1826. This road was built to carry the gran- 
ite from the quarries at Quincy to the nearest tide-water, 
and was four miles long. 

So you see the first idea of the railway was not for the 
transportation of passengers, but for freight, and it was not 
until 1830 that the first passenger railway was opened in 
England between Liverpool and Manchester, and even 
then the locomotive had not been thought of—that is, a 
locomotive to run on a rail—but stationary engines were 
located at short intervals along the road for the purpose of 
drawing trains. The railroad offered a prize of five hun- 
dred pounds for a new locomotive. The first locomotive 
used was found to be too small, and immediately the engi- 
neers began working to produce one that would do its 
work without being too cumbersome or too heavy. In this 
country in 1830 a small locomotive was built by Peter 
Cooper at Baltimore. We present a picture of one similar 
to that locomotive. Mr. Cooper’s locomotive had the 
boiler in the center of the platform, and a water-barrel at 
the back; the coal-box was on the front. It was an 
entirely different locomotive from that with which the chil- 
dren of to-day are familiar; still, it was considered a great 
success, for it drew an open car filled with the directors of 
the road at the rate of eighteen miles an hour, beating a 
gray horse, Mr. Cooper wrote afterwards; this would not 
be considered very fast traveling to-day. 

About this time a beginning was made in railroad build- 
ing in America. We present a picture of the sail car which 
was used experimentally on the Baltimore and Ohio road, 
and an open one which was probably used on the same road, 
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called the “ Flying Dutchman.” When we remember that 
the first locomotive traveling at five miles an hour was con- 
sidered the marvel of the age, we will understand a little of 
what man’s knowledge and skill have done to make life 
easier for us in this nineteenth century; for we know that 
speed reduces the cost of travel for both. passengers and 
freight. If a man can start a car of potatoes from Michigan 
and get it to New York in one-fifth of the time that he could 
have sent it here ten years ago, he can afford to sell his 
potatoes at so much less per bushel, because he realizes on 
them that much sooner, and there is less loss from decay. 
Soa man can afford to pay more to be carried from New 
York to San Francisco in seven days than he could if it 
were to take him fourteen days, and he had to pay his 
hotel bills on the way. And then, as every man’s time is 
worth something, there is not only the saving to him of 
living expenses, but the saving of wages or the value of 
time. 

When railroads were first built in this country, every 
railroad chose to build at any width which suited its pro- 
jectors, so road-beds measuring 4 feet 534 inches, and 
others 4 feet 10 inches, some wider and some narrower, 
were built; two in Ohio had a gauge of 5 feet 4 inches; 
some in Maine, Missouri, and Canada were 5 feet 6 
inches gauge, and two roads in Ohio and Mississippi had 
a 6-foot gauge. The want of uniformity in the road- 
beds added greatly to the cost of transportation of 
freight, for cars built on one road could not run on a road 
with which the first road connected, and so freight had to 
be carried from one car to another, thus greatly increasing 
the cost of transportation, loss of time, and much confusion. 
Passengers on trains on one road which connected directly 
with another would in the middle of the night have to leave 
their train to make their connection, because there was a 
difference in the width of the roads. Such a thing as 
“through freight” or “limited expresses” or “through 
trains” were then unknown, and we must remember that 
all the progress in railroad engineering has taken place 
since 1830, or in a little more than sixty years, which is not 
quite the lifetime of one generation. Now, freight can be 
transported from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, from 
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the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, without being handled. 
Passengers can get into a car at New York, arrange their 
staterooms, or berths, or sections, with every view to their 
being the passengers’ home for a week, and not be dis- 
turbed. The train will have on it a dining-car, bath-room, 
library, observation car, be literally not only a railroad 
train but a hotel on wheels, with servants who come at 
the ringing of a bell. And the progress which has marked 
the last fifty or sixty years in railroading is equaled if not 
surpassed by ocean and river transportation, and all this 
progress is due to man’s knowledge, skill, and his use of 
capital. 
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The Little Bird with the Wish-Tail 
Part I. 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


ONCE upon a time there lived, in a miserable little hut by 
the side of the Black Forest, a poor widow and her two 
sons, John and Paul. Now John was a merry fellow, con- 
tent with a crust of bread, or, if a crust could not be had, 
satisfied to go without. But Paul was surly and discon- 
tented. He was always repining at his hard lot, and yet was 
never willing to work as his brother did, but would lie 
down under the trees and rail at John while he cut fagots 
for their mother. 

The good woman denied herself all but the barest neces- 
sities that her boys might be clothed and fed. She would 
often say, “ Ah, if your dear father had lived, you would not 
want for anything.” Then John would reply, “ Never mind, 
mother, we’ll see better days.” And Paul would growl, 
“ You're easily satisfied. Small chance of my seeing better 
days unless I work, and I’m sure I’ll not do that. It’s too 
tiresome.” 

John and his mother raised a few vegetables for the mar- 
ket, and this was their only means of livelihood. One after- 
noon, while John was gathering fagots, he heard a little 
bird peeping pitifully, and, running to him, found that his 
foot had become entangled in some hanging vines and he 
was nearly exhausted by his efforts to escape. 

John’s fingers soon freed him, and he flew off singing : 

Jug, jug, jug, jooroo, jooroo, 
I will do as much for you, 
Jug, jug, jug, jooroo. 


That night, as he lay in bed, he was thinking of how his 
mother had to struggle to keep body and soul together, and 
he said, “I wish we were rich, that my mother would not 
have to work.” 

As he spoke the little bird that he had rescued flew into 
the room, and, perching on the foot-board of his bed, sang ; 

Jug, jug, jug, jooroo, jooroo, 
Pluck a feather from my tail, 
Wish upon it without fail, 

Jug, jug, jug, jooroo. 


John sat up in bed and rubbed his eyes. Was he dream- 
ing? No, there sat the bird that he had disentangled that 
afternoon. As he stared, without moving, the little fellow 
sang again; 

Jug, jug, jug, jooroo, jooroo, 
Pluck a feather from my tail, 
Wish upon it without fail, 

Jug, jug, jug, jooroo. 


This time John crept to the foot of the bed, and, taking 
the bird up gently, pulled out one of his tail-feathers, and 
then released him. The bird flew to the window-ledge and 
sat there watching him. As he held the feather up between 
his thumb and forefinger, he said, “I wish that all of us were 
rich.” The feather grew brighter and brighter, until at last 
a fountain of molten gold gushed forth from the top, turn- 
ing to guineas as it fell on the bed and the floor, For five 
minutes the fountain played, and when it ceased the wealth 
of a king lay in the room. 

Then the bird sang: 


Jug, jug, jug, jooroo, jooroo, 
Spend no more than this, I pray— 
Seven hundred in a day. 

Jug, jug, jug, jooroo. 


And with that away he flew. 

John woke up Paul, who had lain undisturbed by all the 
noise, and, bringing his mother into his room, told them 
what had happened. “ You can both use it the same as 
— only we must not spend over seven hundred guineas 
a day.” 

“What nonsense!” said Paul. “ Whose business is it 
how much I spend? I will buy the fine horse that I saw 
at the fair, even if it should cost seven thousand guineas.” 
His mother sighed, and John said: “After to-night, 
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mother, you need never toil again. I will have a fine house 
built here, and we will lead the lives of princes.” 

“Ah, my dear, plain living is best for us ; but I shall be 
glad to have enough and to be able to rest for a while.” 

The next day John hired men to put him up as fine a 
house as could be built, and he promised to pay for it at 
the rate of five hundred guineas a day. ‘“ That will leave 
us two hundred guineas a day to spend.” Paul, how- 
ever, complained bitterly, and said he would not take 
account of what he spent, but would buy what he pleased, 
when he pleased. 

When the house was finished John gave a lawn party, to 
which all the people for miles around were invited. Crys- 
tal globes, lighted within, hung on silver wires from stately 
oaks, shedding a moonlike light, while in the center of the 
lawn a graceful pine tree bore at the tip of each branch 
a single diamond. These flashed and danced in the milky 
light as the wind bent the boughs, until the tree looked as 
if it had been caught in a star shower. 

Supper was spread on the lawn, and an orchestra of 
stringed instruments played fairy dances. And the neigh- 
bors ate the confections and nodded their heads to the 
music and said to one another, “Is it not strange that 
these people should have grown rich so suddenly?” And 
they looked askance and shook their heads, but went on 
eating. ; 

Among the guests were the Burgomaster and his beautiful 
daughter Elsa. John, who looked very handsome in the 
fine. clothes which he had provided for himself, was attent- 
ive to the wants of all his guests, but made himself espe- 
cially agreeable to Elsa, dancing all the dances with her. 
His mother, dressed in a rich fabric, was ill at ease, and, as 
she told John, would have been better pleased to be hoeing 
potatoes in her little yard. Paul had gone to town the 
day before, but his absence was not deplored. 

While the gayety was at its height, a peddler approached 
the table at which John, his mother, Elsa and her father 
were seated. 

“Master, buy this shawl. 
shoulders of the pretty lady.” 

“ How much is it?” asked John. 

“ But five guineas,” said the peddler. 

“Well, mother, I have not spent a guinea to-day; I 
think I can buy it.” So he took the shawl and placed it 
on the beautiful shoulders of the blushing Elsa. Then he 
pulled out his purse and counted out five guineas. As he 
did so he thought he heard a faint “ Jug, jug, jug, jooroo,” 
but, deeming it a fancy, he paid the peddler, who departed. 
As he did so the house began to shrink, the lawns to 
wither, the lights to go out, and the guests to disperse. 


* 


CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y., June 17, 1891. 

Editor of the Home Department of The Christian Union: 

A few weeks ago a small company in Clifton Springs started 
a society for the study of birds. We took tramps in this beauti- 
ful region, and became enthusiastic over the discovery of birds 
which we thought we had never seen before. The facts are that 
our eyes have recently been opened. We take our note-books 
and our pencils with us, and in finding what is new to us we 
have all the pleasure of original discovery. Since the organiza- 
tion of our club we have read “ Birds in the Bush,” by Bradford 
Torrey, and “Bird Ways,” by Olive Thorne Miller. Two of 
our number take The Christian Union (these are the only mem- 
bers of our club not school-children), and it seemed as if you had 
engaged the series of articles by Mrs. Miller on “ Birds in their 
Homes” on purpose for us, and we agreed, at once, that we 
would adopt your suggestion of preserving them in a scrap-book ; 
but what was our disappointment to find the first number, on 
Ground Birds, so printed on two sides of a leaf that we could not 
neatly paste it in our books. “Three Birds,” by John Bur- 
roughs, in the same number of The Christian Union, worked 
into our scrap-book beautifully. While we are personally grate- 
ful to you for making this valuable addition of “ Bird Numbers ” 
to your highly esteemed paper, will you deem us impertinent in 
requesting Mrs. Miller’s future bird papers to be pririted upon 
one page, or on different leaves of The Christian Union, so that 
we can paste them firmly in our books which are to contain all 
we find valuable in the papers about birds? 

Yours respectfully, EB. joMa 

Member of Clifton Springs Agassiz Club. 


’Twill look well on the 
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Christ and the Temperance Question’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


In this article I assume that the life and teaching of 
Jesus Christ constitute a divine standard for all his follow- 
ers; that he has come into the world to save mankind 
from sin; that he knows better than we know, how to 
meet and vanquish every temptation ; that intemperance is 
a sin, and that in studying the problem how to redeem the 
community from its guilt and curse, his example and pre- 
cepts afford a better guide than any general considerations 
or theoretical arguments. In other words, I write as a 
loyal disciple of Jesus Christ, assuming that my readers 
are also loyal disciples of Jesus Christ. It is, indeed, not 
always easy to interpret aright the teaching of Christ, and 
it is often difficult to apply the principles of his life to our 
different circumstances. Christ is not to be blindly, but 
intelligently, followed. And he who undertakes to inter- 
pret the teaching of Christ and his example, and apply 
the lessons to the life of the nineteenth century, must 
beware how he confounds the teaching of the Master 
and that of the interpreter, and not suffer himself to 
imagine that his interpretation is authoritative because 
the life and teaching are so. Nevertheless, he who 
recalls the spirit in which a little child accepts the 
teaching of his mother, and remembers that he is in like 
spirit to accept the teachings of Christ, will not make up 
his mind beforehand what is right in practice and true in 
doctrine, and then go to the New Testament to prove that 
Christ acted and taught accordingly; he will go as an 
inquirer, and will seek to conform his own life and his own 
teaching to the principles inculcated and exemplified by 
him whom he delights to call Master. It is in this spirit I 
ask the student to accompany me in this inquiry into the 
teaching and example of Christ respecting the use of wine. 
The evils produced by intemperance in the use of alco- 
holic liquors are probably greater than those produced by 
any other single social vice. How to redeem the com- 
munity from that vice and relieve it from those evils is the 
as yet unsolved problem of our modern life. Do the 
teaching and example of Christ throw any light on this 
problem ? 

The problem is, in one of its aspects, wholly modern. 
At the time of Christ the art of distillation was not prac- 
ticed. By this art the alcohol is separated from the juices 
in which nature produces it, and is furnished for use in a 
form and a strength wholly unnatural. Distilled liquors 
were unknown until long after the first century ; the wines 
of the Holy Land were a mild beverage, wholly unlike the 
fiery wines of modern commerce. They resembled the 
native wines which one may find to-day in private homes 
along the banks of the Hudson, the southern shore of 
Lake Erie, in the wine-growing districts of California, or 
in the vineyards of France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, 
before they have been doctored for a sea voyage. Adul- 
teration was comparatively rare. The manufacture of vil- 
lainous compounds that never knew the fragrance of a 
vineyard or the bright light of heaven—compounds born 
of fraud, and veritable works of darkness—had not then 
begun. In applying the principles on which Christ acted 
to the temperance problem of our day, the changed condi- 
tion of society must not be forgotten. 

With the character of the drink the character of drunk- 
enness has also undergone a great change. Drunkenness 
is as old as the human race; at least, it dates from the 
days when the'sons of Noah covered the shame of their 
father’s drunkenness. But delirium tremens is a modern 
disease. The kind of drunkenness which drives men 
crazy, which simultaneously discrowns the reason and sets 
loose the infuriated passions, is the product of the still. 
Drunkenness was before bestial—it is now brutal; it was 
always the parent of sensuality, but not until the invention 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 19, 1891.—John ii., 1-11. 
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of distillation did it become also the parent of crime. But 
neither drinking nor drunkenness was unknown in Bible 
times and Bible lands. The Bible itself contains some 

raphic descriptions of drunken orgies, and of the evil re- 
sults of drunkenness. The self-indulgence of the first cen- 
tury was far worse than any in the nineteenth. Wine 
feasts lasted in Greece and Rome for days. Men emulated 
each other in feats of drinking, resorted to emetics to 
relieve an over-gorged stomach, and began to eat and 
drink again. It was not allowed each guest to stop at 
will; he was compelled to drink whatever the ruler of the 
feast might direct. Drinking to one another’s health was 
practiced ; it was not uncommon to empty a four-pint cup 
of wine at one draught. These drinking-bouts sometimes 
were connected with feasts, sometimes were independent 
of them; and though mad drunkenness was unknown, 
inebriation was by no means uncommon. Music, dances, 
games, not always of the purest description, were the 
accompaniments of these drinking-bouts. Pagan religion 
offered no opposition to such drinking; indeed, rather 
fostered it. One of the ancient moralists declared that it 
was a shame to get drunk—except at the feast of Bacchus. 

The evil of drinking and drunkenness had been recog- 
nized from a very early period, and total abstinence soci- 
eties had been organized. A modified prohibitory law 
even existed in Rome ; it forbade women to drink wine, as 
in our day, in America, a social edict forbids them to smoke. 
The Rechabites, organized at an early period of Jewish 
history, were pledged not only to drink no wine, but not even 
to eat the fruit of the vine. The Essenes, a sect of con- 
siderable importance in the time of Christ, were pledged to 
total abstinence from the juice of the grape in all its forms. 
The Nazarite vow bound the Nazarite to abstain from 
every form of wine as long as he was subject to his vow ; 
this was sometimes for life, sometimes for a limited term. 
Under this vow John the Baptist lived, a consistent total 
abstainer. In brief, reformers then as now existed who 
preferred to redeem society from the as yet undeveloped 
curse of drunkenness by the short and easy method of for- 
bidding all drinking. They had not, indeed, endeavored 
to do this by legal prohibition to any considerable extent ; 
they did attempt to do it by voluntary vows. 

Now, this was not the method of Jesus. He lived in an 
age of total abstinence societies, and did not join them. 
He emphasized the distinction between his method and that 
of John the Baptist by saying that John came neither eat- 
ing nor drinking ; the Son of man came eating and drink- 
ing. He condemned drunkenness, but never in a single 
instance lifted up his voice in condemnation of drinking. 
On the contrary, he commenced his public ministry by mak- 
ing by a miracle wine in considerable quantity, and this 
apparently only to add to the joyous festivities of a wed- 
ding. He apparently used wine customarily, if not habitually. 
When he was about to die, he chose wine as the symbol of 
his blood, shed for many for the remission of sins, asked his 
Father’s blessing on a cup containing wine, passed it to 
his disciples with the direction, “ Drink ye all of it,” and 
left this simple service of the eating of bread and the 
drinking of wine as a legacy to be observed by his disciples 
in all future times, and apparently in all countries. With 
the faith which I entertain concerning Christ, I cannot 
doubt that he did this with a full knowledge of the future, 
of the interpretation which would be given to his example, 
and of the evils which drunkenness was yet to bring upon 
other nations and peoples than his own. With this 
knowledge he made wine by a miracle; he drank wine 
publicly, and before all the world ; and he left as a legacy 
and example for his followers a sacred use of wine in the 
most solemn service of his Church. 

It is true that the attempt has been made to break the 
force of this example by supposing that there are men- 
tioned in the Bible two kinds of wine—a fermented and an 
unfermented ; and that Christ made, used, and blessed at 
the Last Supper an unfermented wine. But there is abso- 
lutely no authority whatever for this suggestion. It isa 
pure invention, made to reconcile the example of Christ 
with modern theories as to wine and wine-drinking. Grape 
jelly is not wine, and the mustum of the ancients was only 
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a kind of grape jelly. It did not go under the name of 
wine, and never was confounded with it.t There is abso- 
lutely nothing whatever in the language of the New Testa- 
ment to indicate that the wine mentioned in its pages was 
anything else than the simple fermented juice of the grape, 
the common drink of the country then as now; nothing to 
justify the groundless hypothesis that any other kind of 
wine was ever used by or known to the people. The 
‘assertion that has been sometimes made that fermented 
wine was not allowable in the Passover supper is equally 
groundless, having no other shadow of foundation than the 
fact that /cavened bread was forbidden, this not because of 
the minute alcohol produced by leaven or yeast, but because 
an unleavened bread was to remind Israel of the night 
when they had not time to wait for the bread to rise.3 This 
notion of two wines, one fermented, the other unfermented, 
must be dismissed as a pure invention, unsupported by any 
facts, unsanctioned by any scholarship. There was but 
one wine known to the ancients—fermented grape-juice. 
This was the wine Christ made, drank, blessed. There 
was no other used in his time or known to his day. 

To what conclusions, then, does Christ’s example lead 
those who believe in his prescience and in the divine 
authority of his life and teachings? 

1. It throws no light whatever on the proper use of dis- 
tilled spirits; for distilled spirits did not exist in his 
day. 

2. To conclude that because Christ made wine by a 
miracle at the marriage in Cana of Galilee, therefore he 
would identify himself with, or be indifferent to, the organ- 
ized liquor trade in the United States of to-day, with its 
myriad saloons, each one the source of unnumbered and 
dreadful dramas of intellectual and moral wreck and ruin; 
or that because he drank a light native wine in the free and 
simple society and unstimulating climate of Palestine, 
therefore he would by precept and example promote the 
social drinking customs of the United States to-day, with 
its complex civilization, its highly wrought nervous life, and 
its stimulating climate acting on an over-nervous people, 
where wines are rarely free from added alcohol or other 
and perhaps worse adulterations, would be to jump to a 
conclusion between which and the premise is a very broad 
gulf. 

3. But the example of Christ makes it clear that fer- 
mented liquors cannot be treated as a product of the devil, 
to be tabooed and driven out of existence; nor the making 
and drinking of a pure wine as a sin to be prohibited and 
condemned at all times and under all circumstances. 
The Koran so regards it; the Bible does not. This is the 
doctrine of Mohammed, not of Christ. 

4. Abstinence from the use of wine can be maintained 
only on the twofold ground: If thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out and cast it from thee ; and, It were better that 
a millstone were hanged about thy neck, and thou wert cast 
into the depths of the sea, than that thou shouldest offend 
one of these little ones. In the present condition of soci- 
ety, with the perils which at present threaten it, with the 
liquor traffic what it is, with wine, beer, and whisky inex- 
tricably intermixed in the same general business, with mill- 
ions of money concentrated in an endeavor to extend the 
trade by stimulating an appetite which certainly needs no 
stimulating, with pure wine the exception and adulterated 
wine the rule, with drinking customs such that wine on the 
dinner-table, or in the social circle, or at the marriage feast, 





_ 1 These grape jellies, for they were nothing else, were used extensively for giv- 
ing body to poor wines, and making them keep, etc.—Smith, Dict. of Antiq., 
art. Vinum., 

2“ We, the undersigned, missionaries and residents in Syria, having been re- 
peatedly requested to make a distinct statement on the subject, hereby declare 
that during the whole time of our residence and traveling in Syria and the Holy 
Lands, we have never seen nor heard of an unfermented wine; nor have we 
found among Jews, Christians, or Mohammedans any tradition cf such a wine 
having ever existed in the country.” Signed by the Rev. W. M. Thomson, 
author of ‘‘ The Land and the Book,” and ten other Syrian missionaries, May, 
1875.—///ustrated Christian Weekly, January 15, 1876. 

’**There are, therefore, under given circumstances, relatively legitimate 

for abstaining from wine. That is the standpoint which should be 
by the Anglo-American advocates of the temperance movement, without 
to wrest from Scripture a testimony that the use of fermented wine is 

under any circumstances. How often have I been asked by those on 
whether the wine of the four cups of the Jewish Paschal meal was fer- 
_ They would fain substitute in the Lord’s Supper the unfermented juice 
fermented wine. The Jewish Passover wine, however, is really fer- 
and only as a substitute, in case of need, is unfermented wine per- 
"—Professor Franz Delitesch. 
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leads, if not the drinker, at least his companion, to the 
liquor-shop, with a people always over-excited and over- 
worked, and needing not a stimulant but repose, it may well 
be urged that it is wise and right to dispense altogether with 
that which, in another age and under other circumstances, it 
might be not only right but wise to use in moderation. But 
neither prohibition as a political policy, nor total abstinence 
as a social practice, can accomplish any permanent temper- 
ance reform except as it is put upon this ground. A false 
theory will destroy any reform which builds upon it; and 
the theory that wine is a forbidden fruit, and drinking it is, 
under all circumstances and in all social conditions, a sin, 
is a false theory. It contravenes the example of Christ; it 
is Mohammedan, not Christian. 

5. It must, therefore, be left to each individual to judge 
for himself when it is right to drink wine, or whether it is 
right to drink it at all. For his decision upon this question 
he is not to be judged by his fellow-Christians, either as a 
bigot because he is a total abstainer, or as a sinner against 
the law of God because he is not. Drunkenness is always 
and everywhere a sin; whether drinking is a sin depends 
upon circumstances; and whether the circumstances are 
such as to make drinking sinful, each individual must 
decide for himself, and answer for his decision, not to a 
priesthood, a society, or a newspaper press, but to his own 
conscience and his God. 

6. Whether the community can properly, without infring- 
ing on the liberty of the individual, prohibit all manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors, is a political question, on 
which the life and teachings of Christ throw no light. Such 
prohibition, however, can be sustained only on the ground on 
which, in a time of socialistic excitement, all sale and car- 
riage of dynamite ought to be forbidden, or in a time of 
epidemic hydrophobia all dogs at large might be condemned 
to be shot—not because it is sinful to use dynamite or keep 
a dog, but because, under present circumstances and in 
the present exigency, the peril from dynamite or dogs is so 
great that the individual liberty must be set aside for the 
general welfare. In other words, prohibition as a political 
law and habitual abstinence as a personal practice can only 
be maintained as exceptional remedies called for by an 
exceptional exigency, and founded on the special need of 
heroic measures, not on eternal laws of right and wrong 
forbidding all use of the fruit of the vine. Whether these 
special remedies are called for by the exigencies of modern 
civilization ; whether, in other words, temperance or total 
abstinence is the best weapon with which to fight the drink 
traffic and the drinking customs of to-day, is a ques- 
onti on which the wisest and best of men may and do 
differ. 

7. Any permanent temperance reform, however great 
emphasis it may lay on a Christian duty of total abstinence, 
must draw sharply and maintain stoutly the distinction 
between total abstinence and temperance, between drunk- 
enness and drinking. It must recognize drunkenness to 
be everywhere and always a sin, drinking to be made so 
only by the circumstances; temperance to be always and 
everywhere a duty, total abstinence to be only a means now 
to be employed for promoting temperance. In brief, Chris- 
tian abstinence from the use of a pure wine can be urged 
only on Paul’s exhortation, and with equal emphasis on 
both clauses: Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty ; 
only use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by 
love serve one another. 

8. Finally, if any one ask me what I think this law of 
Christian love requires of the Christian in American soci- 
ety to-day, I reply that it seems to me to require a general 
abstinence ; that is, the laying aside of all wine-drinking as 
a means of social entertainment or personal luxury, and its 
retention only in so far as experience and observation dem- 
onstrate, as in some cases they do, its decided advantage 
to health in invigoration of vital powers for the better 
doing of God’s work in the world. But I trust that this 
necessity belongs simply to the present epoch, and I am not 
without hope that we shall yet come to a time—though 
not in my day—when a pure wine can be used by society 
with no more seriously evil results than now are produced 
by the use of tea and coffee. 
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Religious News 


The Race Question Race differences have begun to make them- 
inthe Catholic S¢lves markedly felt in the Roman Catholic 
Church Church in this country. A memorial has 
been addressed on behalf of the Catholic 
Church in Germany to the Papal Secretary of State, intimating 
that the Irish emigrants in the United States have far too great 
an influence with the Holy See, and asking that more German 
clergymen and bishops be appointed for work in this country. 
A movement has also been made in behalf of a greater number 
of Polish priests, but both these requests, it is reported, have 
been denied by the Pope. The following extracts from the 
German memorial show the spirit of this movement: “Calcu- 
lations based upon the most authoritative statistics go to show 
that Catholic immigrants and their children ought to constitute 
in the United States a Catholic population of 26,000,000. But 
the fact is that the number of Catholics in that vast country 
scarcely exceeds 10,000,000. The following are the chief 
causes of the desertion on the part of the Catholics: The lack 
of sufficient protection for the immigrants at the time of their 
departure from home, during their voyage and on their arrival 
in America ; the insufficiency of priests and parishes of their own 
for the different nationalities of immigrants; the pecuniary sac- 
rifices, often exorbitant, that are exacted of the faithful; the 
public schools; the insufficiency of societies, Catholic and 
national associations of mutual aid, protection, etc., for the 
laboring classes; the want, of different representatives of the 
different nationalities of immigrants in the episcopate. On their 
arrival in America the poor immigrants stand in need of aid and 
direction, of information as to where they will find their fellow- 
countrymen, work, and the comforts of religion, of which they 
stand in such need in countries full of danger to their faith. All 
nationalities which are ignorant of the English language will be 
unable to practice their religion if, on arrival in America, they 
do not find priests who can speak their language and give them 
religious instruction. As every nationality has its own character- 
istics, its own habits and customs, it is important also that the 
priests should not only speak the language of the immigrants, 
but that they should be of the same nation. Experience teaches 
that the immigrants and their descendants who forget their 
language likewise forget their religion.” This seems to us to be 
a very natural outcome of the immigration problem, which is 
religious and social as well as political. The Catholic Church 
has been in the habit of looking with pity on sectarian dissensions 
in the Protestant Church, saying that the only relief for doubts 
and fears and ecclesiastical quarrels is to be found under the 
protection of the Pope; but the race question, which has now 
seriously presented itself to the Holy Father, leads one to 
wonder if the Roman Catholic Church may not have in store 
for itself some troublesome dissensions of its own. 


on That the healthful influence of Sunday-schools 
Sunday-School ©” the community is growing in this country 
Celebration is indicated by the fact that the Chicago 

“ Inter-Ocean ” of July 1 devotes two columns 

to an account of the “ Annual Field-day” of the Chicago Sun- 
day-schools, which was celebrated in that city on Tuesday, June 
30. Over 100,000 children and their friends were in attendance 
at the various parks of the city. The West Side Sunday-schools 
held their festival at Douglas Park, which was occupied by forty 
schools, represented by at least 20,000 children. On the South 
Side of the city a great band of children, from seventy-six Sun- 
day-schools, gathered at Jackson Park, and on the North Side 
Lincoln Park was crowded with 10,000 children, the regular 
attendants of thirty-six Sunday-schools. It was not a religious 
festival except in so far as healthful and sweet and pure recrea- 
tion is religious. This huge picnic of jolly children, during 
which there were boat races, ball games, processions, tennis, 
tub races, fireworks, etc., is worth noting because it was a union 
of Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Universalists, and 
Scandinavian and German churches. Some of the schools were 
dressed in a sort of uniform; for instance, the girls of the 
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First Presbyterian Church of Englewood wore red skirts, white 
bodices, blue turbans, and blue sashes; the Pullman Sunday-school 
were attired as dairy-maids. There is something in this celebra- 
tion that we think is worth the attention of Sunday-school work- 
ers in other cities and towns. A union picnic, in its way, is 
likely to be as useful in its social effect upon a community of 
churches as a union prayer-meeting. 


The Attacks Phere has been a good deal of anxiety aroused 
on among those interested in Chinese missions 
Chinese Missions by the reports of attacks by native mobs 
upon the Missions situated on the Yang- 
tse-kiang River. The American Methodist Mission and the 
Jesuit Mission were both abandoned by their inmates, for the 
first attack of the rioters on May 12, led by fanatical religious 
teachers, was quite overwhelming. But the local authorities 
took the matter at once and dispersed the rioters. No lives 
thus far have been lost, although some property has been 
destroyed, and a good deal of fear of threatened attacks exists. 
The presence, however, of French, English, and American war 
vessels, and the protecting attitude of the Chinese Government, 
are an assurance that the disturbances will be only temporary. 
In this connection it is interesting to recall that China has 
always been unusually fair and prompt in paying indemnities for 
losses attributed to mob violence. A dispatch to the New York 
“Sun” draws attention to the fact that in 1871 an American 
chapel at Tien-Tsen was injured in a riot, and the damage was 
promptly paid for. Four years later a riot at Shanghai yielded 
similar pecuniary indemnity to American citizens, and in that 
year one of our missionaries was paid for property injured by 
riotous Chinese. 


Moral Effects University Extension is a method of philan- 
of University  thropic and socialistic work which is just now 
Extension attracting deserved attention. In the July 
“ Review of Reviews ” Professor Herbert B. 
Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, who is also a°Trustee of 
Amherst College, presents an exhaustive survey of the work of 
University Extension, both in England and America. The 
article is too long for us to give even a condensed account of it 
here, but as an illustration of the social and moral power of the 
University Extension movement, we may quote the following 
paragraphs from Professor Adams’s article: ‘One of the best 
general descriptions of the University Extension system is that 
given by a Northumberland miner, who had attended extension 
lectures for several terms, with great profit. In a paper read by 
him at a public meeting in the North of England he said: ‘ Any 
town or village which is prepared to provide an audience, and 
pay the necessary fees, can secure a course of twelve lectures on 
any subject taught in the University, by a lecturer who has been 
educated at the University, and who is specially fitted for lectur- 
ing work. A syllabus of the course is printed and put into the 
hands of students. This syllabus is a great help to persons not 
accustomed to note-taking. Questions are given on each lecture, 
and written answers can be sent in by any one, irrespective of 
age or sex. All the lectures, except the first, are preceded by a 
class, which lasts about an hour. In this class the students and 
the lecturer talk over the previous lecture. The written answers 
are returned with such corrections as the lecturer deems neces- 
sary. At the end of the course an examination is held and cer- 
tificates are awarded to the successful candidates. These lec- 
tures are called University Extension Lectures. They impart, so 
far as each subject is treated, a university education.’ A 
workingman at Hull says: ‘It is six years since I attended 
the first course of University Extension Lectures, and I have 
attended all the courses since. . . . I cannot tell how much I owe 
to these lectures. They have worked a revolution in my life. I 
am able to take broader views of questions, and my interests are 
widened. My life altogether is brighter and happier. There is 
something about these University Lectures different from Science 
and Art Classes. I can’t say exactly what it is, but they do more 
for you and have more life in them.’ Concerning this statement, 
the ‘ Saturday Review ’ (May 23, 1891) remarks: ‘If this be the 
spirit in which University Extension is received, there is little fear 
of its not extending.’ ” 
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Mission Notes 


Our readers knew, months since, of the expulsion of the Rev. 
John Jones from the island of Mare (Loyalty Islands Group in 
the Pacific Ocean), where he had labored for many years, by the 
French authorities. He had gathered Protestant Christian com- 
munities, founded churches, and accomplished great things in 
the way of elevating a heathen population. Now that he is 
expelled, recent news is to the effect that the people and pastors 
have, so far, kept united, and that, while the general condition 
of things on the island is not wholly satisfactory, it is much 
better every way than was to be anticipated. 


Japan.—All the Baptist missionaries here have just signed an 
appeal to Christians in this country that the last Sunday in June 
be observed by them as a day of special prayer for Christian 
work in the Empire. The Harris School of Science, in con- 
nection with the Doshisha (Christian Seminary), at Kioto, was 
formally opened on the 7th of April, and Science Hall was dedi- 
cated, costing about $15,000. This sum, together with $85,000 
for endowment and apparatus, was the gift of one Christian 
gentleman in America. The Rev. J. D. Davis, of Kioto, in 
the “ Missionary Herald” for June, under the heading ‘“ Good 
News,” reports that there is in progress among Japanese Chris- 
tians a reaction from the intense nationalistic spirit, and from 
ultra theories in regard to theology and the Bible. A noted 
gambler at Himeji, near Kobe, has lately been converted, joined 
the Christian Church, and, as a man of influence in the little 
community, is now doing strenuous work for the cause of Christ. 











« A new Japan,” says Sir Edwin Arnold in the London “ Daily 
Telegraph,” “is definitely born, constitutional, progressive, ener- 
getic, resourceful, sure to become great, and, perhaps, almost 
again as happy as she was of yore. Let the nations of the West 
_receive and welcome as she deserves this immeasurably ancient 
empire which thus renews her youth in the fountain of constitu- 
tional liberties and institutions.” Revival meetings of a most 
encouraging character are reported in the “Gospel in All 
Lands” for June, by the Rev. W. S. Cowden, M. E. Presiding 
Elder in the Nagoya District in Japan. The “Gospel in All 
Lands” gives ample statistics of the work at present carried on 
by the Woman’s Union Missionary Society of this country in 
heathen lands, with complete list of names and location of their 
missionaries in 1890. 


India.—The revival among the Telugus in the last few months 
has been the notable event of the year. Four thousand converts 
in that mission have put on Christ in baptism. Upon one Lord’s 
Day 1,671 were baptized in a little over six hours, two men 
only at a time administering the ordinance. Thirty of the Rev. 
Dr. Clough’s co-workers assisted him in the examination of the 
candidates for baptism, and none were baptized of whose con- 
version they did not find good evidences. In this Ongole station 
the revival has been continuous now since 1877, and it may be 
doubted whether in all missionary history another such case is to 
be found. The British House of Commons—and the fact is largely 
due to missionary influences, while it may ultimately have an 
immense bearing upon the missionary work—by a majority of 
thirty has passed a resolution affirming “that the system by 
which the Indian opium revenue is raised is morally indefensi- 
ble,” and urging upon the Indian Government the duty of ceas- 
ing “to grant licenses for the cultivation of the poppy and sale of 
opium in British India, except to supply the legitimate demand 
for medical purposes, and at the same time take measures to 
arrest the transit of Malwa opium through British territory.” 


A “forward movement” in France among the Protestant 
Baptist churches is reported in the June “ Baptist Missionary 
Magazine” by the Rev. A. G. Barley, of Paris. The two churches 
in that city have been very much stirred to activity and growth 
during the past three years, and in connection with a recent visit 
of the Rev. Dr. H. C. Mabie, of Boston, Mass., Secretary of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, at conferences held last 
spring in Paris it was resolved to form a thoroughly organized 
union of the pastors and evangelists in the capital and provinces 
for mutual stimulus and aggressive spiritual labor. There are 
ten such churches in the French Republic, two in Paris, and 
eight in the rest of the country, each church representing not a 
village or town, but a district, and having more than one preach- 
ing station. 


The foreign missionary societies, it appears, will be relieved this 
year from a large part of the extra expense anticipated by them 
from the advance in the price of silver, for, as our readers know, 
on the adjournment of Congress without passing the proposed 
silver bill, the price of that commodity began to fall until now it 
is not greatly in excess of what it was twelve months ago. In 
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view of such a hopeful outlook for its treasury, the A. B. C. F.M 
has already felt warranted in adding $15,000 to its appropria- 
tions for the year to relieve pressing necessities in several of the 
missions. The late Rev. E. D. G. Prime, of this city, before 
his death gave to the American Board of Foreign Missions the 
stereotype plates of his book, “ Forty Years in the Turkish Em- 
pire ’—the life of his father-in-law, the Rev. Dr. Goodell, formerly 
missionary in Constantinople. The book went through seven 
editions, and a new one is now ready, printed by the Board. 
The great Turkish dictionary which has been under revision for 
several years by the Rev. H. O. Dwight, at Constantinople, is 
now issued, making a solid volume of 2,224 pages. In the re 
vision of the MSS. the Rev. Mr. Dwight had the assistance of 
the Sultan’s late Grand Vizier. The Rev. David Rood, for 
more than forty years an American Board Missionary among the 
Zulus in Africa, died at Covert, Mich., April 8, 1891, from an 
attack of paralysis. A marked religious awakening, espe- 
cially among young men, is reported from Erzroum, Asia Minor 
(Eastern Turkey Mission of the A. B. C. F. M.). 


According to the census statistics of 1890, says the “ Ameri- 
can Missionary ” for June, the white population of the United 
States increased 24.67 per cent., while the colored population 
increased but 13.90 per cent. From the “Spirit of Mis- 
sions” for June: There was an increase of gifts by the Prot- 
estant Episcopal churches of this country, for missionary work 
(domestic and foreign), up to May 26, 1891, for this year of 
$17,000 over 1890, and of $47,500 over 1889. At the end of 
eight weeks after Easter, 1891, the amount received by the 
Treasurer of the P. E. Foreign Missionary Committee in the 
United States as children’s lenten offerings is $41,242.73; at 
the corresponding time last year the amount received was 
$40,607.07. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Union of 
Friends in America, Eliza C. Armstrong, of Center Valley, Ind., 
Corresponding Secretary, carries on or aids work in Mexico, Japan, 
India, Syria, China, the Indian Territory, and in Alaska, support- 
ing eighteen missionaries, besides helpers, e¢ a/. The project 
of the London Church Missionary Society to send abroad 1,000 
new missionaries during the year 1891 is being achieved, as is 
reported, with almost incomparable enthusiasm. Dr. George 
Smith, an authority, declares that he knows nothing at all in 
history which equals the rapidity with which civilizing, Christian- 
izing organizations have spread over Africa during the last fifty 
years. A brief review of mission work in India by Professor 
H. L. Mukerjie in the “Gospel in All Lands ” for June is too com- 
pact and too lengthy for summarizing, but is one of the mission- 
ary articles to be noted and filed for ready reference when the 
facts it preserves are wanted. The first remarriage of a widow 
has taken place in the Pokarna caste of Brahmins in India. 


r 
A Syrian Mission 
From a private letter, written by a lady who has long and suc- 
cessfully worked as a missionary in Syria, we are permitted to 


quote the following graphic account of missionary life in that 
Eastern country : 


Marash is a city of about forty thousand inhabitants, situated 
in the northern part of Syria, five days’ journey on horseback 
from the coast. It lies on the slope of a mountain which rises 
from an extensive plain. The mission-houses stand on the 
upper edge of the city, so that we command a fine view. Di- 
rectly before us lies the city, which, from a distance at least, is 
prettier than most cities in this part of the world, on account of 
its numerous trees. Beyond the city lies the plain which I 
mentioned, a large part of which is devoted to the cultivation of 
rice. Beyond the plain and all around us are lofty mountains, 
some of which are very grand and beautiful. If I could conduct 
you on a tour through the streets of Marash, you would no longer 
think of it as a pretty city. I do not think there is a fine build- 
ing of any kind in the whole city. The houses are built of either 
mud or rough stone, and have flat roofs and broad piazzas facing 
to the south. A very few houses are whitewashed outside, and 
have some faint pretensions to grace and picturesqueness. The 
less I say about the streets the better; they are dirty, rough, 
crooked, and odoriferous. The best thing I can say for them is 
that I have seen still worse streets in other cities. But there are 
some really fine apricot groves in various places. The country 
around us is sadly devoid of trees. In journeying to and fro 
between Aintab and Marash, a distance of over fifty miles, we 
speak of “the tree” as a convenient stopping-place for rest. 
Saving one pine grove, it is really almost the only tree we pass 
in the whole trip! The inhabitants of Marash are Turks 
and Armenians. Our work is among the latter, as there is no 
access yet for us among the Turks. Besides the Turks and 
Armenians there are a few Jews, but no “Franks” save our- 
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selves and a few Catholic priests. We are the only people who 
wear hats, and as we pass through the streets the Turkish chil- 
dren are sure to raise the cry, “Shapkali, shapkali!” (Hat- 
wearers, hat-wearers!) This in their eyes is a term of reproach 
and contempt. Sometimes, if a dignified old Turk happens to 
be passing by, he will rebuke the children with the epithet, 
“ Eshek !” (Donkey !) 

There are three large Protestant churches in Marash. I 
attend the Third Church, the newest and poorest of the three. 
The people sit on mats on the floor, the women on one side, the 
men on the other. There are no stoves, and the churches are 
very cold in winter. The women take their babies to church, 
and sometimes there is a lively contest between preacher and 
- babies as to who shall be heard the most. The mothers stuff 
their pockets with nuts, pears, raisins, etc., with which to 
fill the mouths of their children when they become too up- 
roarious. 

There are very few rich people in Marash, and many who are 
terribly poor. Shall I tell you of some of the dwellings which 
I visited this very day? The first was a dark, windowless room 
on the ground, the earth uncovered by any floor. The father of 
the family lay stretched on a miserable matting, groaning with 
pain. When well, he had been able to supply the family at 
least with food, but for a month and a half he had been ill, suf- 
fering much pain at times. He was crying like a child when I 
entered. His wife was holding in her arms a month-old little 
baby, rolled up in some dirty rags for clothes. No fire, no medi- 
cine, no light save from the open door, hardly any food—what 
hope was there for them? I next went to an upstairs room, 
dark like the former, but a trifle better because of its board 
floor. Here there lived a poor laboring man, who, by working 
as a porter, can earn from ten to fifteen cents a day. He showed 
me his five children, the oldest a girl of twelve years—all clothed 
in rags. The mother died a few weeks ago of cholera, and the 
five little children are left alone all day to take care of themselves 
as well as they can, while the father does what work he can find. 
In another miserable room on the ground I found a widow with 
six children, utterly miserable and destitute. Some of the chil- 
dren had gone out to look for chips and twigs with which to cook 
a little food. There seems to be no hope in this world for these 
poor people. They are willing and anxious to work, but work 
is hard to find, and when they do get employment, the pay is 
pitifully small. No sooner is a little money earned than the tax- 
gatherer makes his appearance and extorts perhaps the last 
para. If there is no money in the house, the father is dragged 
off to prison, and there he must stay till his wife can beg or 
borrow a little money to get him out. It is a very difficult prob- 
lem how to help the poor. The very poorest receive a little help 
from the churches, but so little that they are still in great desti- 
tution. If anyone tries to start some new industry, the Govern- 
ment crushes and kills it by increased taxes. So we give a 
little food here and some wood there, to one woman a piece of 
cloth for a dress, to another some soap. I have been horrified 
at the filthiness of the people, but they are not so much to blame 
as would at first appear. Though water is abundant, they are 
too poor to buy either soap or wood, and so how can they wash 
their clothes? It is a wonder to me that any children can live 
to grow up in these homes. Many of them die. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to hear a woman say, “I have lost six or eight chil- 
dren.” My heart aches as I look at some of these little children, 
so puny and weak and languid. They seem sometimes to have 
not even life or spirit enough to cry. 

A part of my own work is the oversight of ten or twelve boys 
who have been brought in from neighboring villages to attend the 
high school in Marash preparatory for Aintab College. The 
missionaries and pastors try to choose the brightest and most 
promising boys in these villages. They are very poor, and we 
have to furnish them with nearly everything they need—food, 
clothing, and sometimes beds. For their own good, however, we 
require them all to work some in return for what they receive. 
The work does not at all pay for what they get, but we think that 
it cultivates their manliness and self-respect. So every Saturday 
each boy is expected to work three hours bringing earth and 
sifting it, or cleaning up the premises. Some of these boys come 
from villages where no Christian work has been commenced, and 
they become the entering wedge for the light of the Gospel. 
They nearly all become converted while here, and then return to 
their homes in the summer vacation with their Bible, perhaps the 
first ever seen in their villages, and read and explain the truth to 
their neighbors. When these boys have gone through the high 
school, they generally teach for a year or two, and then go 
through the college course in Aintab, if they show themselves 
worthy of these advantages. These boys are educated with the 
hope that they will become teachers, preachers, or useful labor- 
ers of some kind. They live in a house on our missionary 
premises, and I have the charge of their domestic arrangements ; 
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in a word, I try to be a sort of mother to them. They are good 
boys for the most part, and work very hard at their lessons. The 
Board allows money for their food, which is of the plainest sort, 
but we are often perplexed how to provide them with other 
necessities—clothing, medicine, books, etc. As far as possible 
we give them work so that they may provide for themselves in 
part, but a missionary’s purse will not allow him to go very far 
in that direction. * 


The Bible as an Authority" 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Referring to your editorial comments upon my last letter, 
it seems to me you have misinterpreted my position. I have 
never claimed that anything, to be an authority, must be infallible. 
I do claim that anything to have dvine authority must be entirely 
above and beyond human criticism, and must in no way depend 
upon human judgment for its interpretation. Now, the fact 
that men do subject the Bible to criticism makes its authority 
human and not divine. We accept as good what our own judg- 
ment and the judgment of the world decide to be good, but 
we should have accepted the same if there were no Bible. 
Suppose I am teaching physics and put into the hands of my 
students a text-book full of errors. I go through the book and 
point out the errors, showing to the student that he may accept 
this as scientific truth, while that is error. Now, which is his 
authority, the book or I? Would he not have accepted the 
same from me without the book? 

I am willing to accept your statement that the individual is 
not to assert his own personal judgment and conscience as a 
supreme and infallible director, even of his own conduct. I admit 
that he must consider, also, the concurrent judgment of the 
world (why “ Christian world” ?), but when he has done that he 
has done all there is todo. The teaching of the Bible is sim- 
ply the teaching of the world, for the accepted interpretation in 
any age is the interpretation that the world puts upon it. How 
long is it since the great body of the Christian Church in America 
found in the Bible the great support of American slavery? 
How many find in it now any support for such an institution? 
Has the Bible changed or has human judgment changed ? 

You illustrate your point that authority need not be coupled 
with infallibility by reference to scientific “ authorities.” I don’t 
see what your illustration had to do with the authority of the 
Bible considered as divine, but if you had carried it a little 
further it would have taught a valuable lesson. A scientist is 
an “authority” when he has gained a reputation as an accurate 
observer, a clear reasoner, and a thorough master of his subject. 
But his statements and conclusions are only accepted temporarily 
until they can be subjected to tests. When such tests have 
been applied and the statements verified, or disproved, the 
authority of the author ceases, and the statements, if accepted, 
are so, not because he made them, but because the judgment of 
the world, founded upon subsequent investigation, pronounces 
them true. Herschel was an authority in astronomy, but he 
is not now. All his work has been tested by later astrono- 
mers; and whatever of his is now accepted is accepted, not 
because he announced it, but because it has stood the tests of 
later investigation. The Bible is eighteen hundred years old. 
Since it was written, the world has been growing, mankind has 
been advancing, the conclusions and teachings of the old Biblical 
writers have been tested by comparison with the new ideas 
that are continually arising; and what is now accepted as good 
is accepted, not because it is in the Bible, but because it is in 
accord with the conclusions of the present age. Even the teach- 
ings of Jesus are judged and interpreted by our present standards. 
The doctrine of non-resistance to evil, the one thing in which 
the code of ethics of Jesus was in advance of that of the earlier 
teachers, is rejected by all Christians except the Quakers and 
Count Tolstoi as being impossible of attainment while human 
nature is what it is. 

You say the only real authority is God. Undoubtedly. But 
who can say what God teaches? Can you point out one single 
thing in morals or ethics that bears the unmistakable stamp 
of God’s authority? Why do we accept the ten commandments 
and reject hundreds of other laws, of which it is said, “ Now these 
are the commandments, the statutes, and the judgments which 
the Lord your God commanded to teach you”? Do we accept 
all of the ten commandments? Point out one single thing in the 
Bible, one precept, or one law of conduct that is accepted as 
binding because it is in the Bible and for 2o other reason, and 
I venture to say that the time will come when that precept 
or law will be rejected as of no authority. 

MANCHESTER, Conn. WILLIAM A. ANTHONY. 


1 See editorial comment on editorial page. . : 

2 We think it would puzzle our correspondent to substantiate this statement. 
Only a very small minority of the American clergy used the Bible to justify 
slavery.—Eps. C. U. 
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Dr. Peabody as a Preacher' 


Cardinal Newman has left it on record as his opinion 
that after the age of seventy intellectual work means death. 
In one sense this is true. After that period few men have 
strength to take up new studies, to pursue unfamiliar and 
laborious investigations. Attacking fresh tasks with the 
persistence and reckless outlay of energy characteristic of 
youth is not to be thought of in an old man. 

Still there is a disheartening exaggeration in Newman’s 
remark. Work along familiar lines, in elaboration of 
cherished ideas, in shaping into new forms the convictions 
that take on fresh growth, in the case of an earnest and 
active mind, almost of their own accord—this is possible 
to the very end of a life unbroken in health, and instead of 
a menace is a distinct aid to longevity. The train of thought, 
like the train of cars, is carried bravely and easily up the 
rising grade, by virtue of present power supported by the 
momentum of the past. 

There are few things more refreshing than the sight of 
mental energy in old age. It is ideal to read of Plato 
dying with pen in hand, of Cato learning Greek in extreme 
old age, of Reid, the Scotch philosopher, writing an impor- 
tant work after he had passed fourscore, of Bryant and 
Bancroft busy long aftereighty. Martineau and Gladstone 
in England are representative of many others there and 
here whose eye is not dim and whose natural force remains 
with little abatement, although they have passed the 
Psalmist’s extreme limit. The writer has a friend in his 
eighty-second year, still preaching, who has more to say to 
the young, more personal charm for them, and more elo- 
quence to move them than most ministers half his age, and 
whose enthusiastic joy in his work is a most exhilarating 
sight. Remarkable among remarkable old men is the 
revered and beloved author of these sermons. He is still, 
at eighty, working in the full strength of his thoughts and 
in the unslackened current of his mental and spiritual 
enthusiasms. Those who have not known this teacher 
have missed a privilege very rare. To the young men of 
two generations he has been a guide anda friend. His 
voice has borne to them the intimation of the divine 
presence, and the assurance of the high meaning of human 
life. As far as the knowledge of him has gone, so far have 
there been diffused new respect for the Christian faith, new 
confidence in the lofty possibilities of mankind, and fresh 
gratitude for symmetry and beauty of character. 

These sermons are the utterance of this personality. 
They are the art-form of Dr. Peabody’s intellectual and 
spiritual life. In thought they are strong, rich, various, 
abundant. They are singularly pertinent to the needs 
of the times. They are charged with the ardor of the 
preacher’s nature, anointed with the grace of his spirit. 
In form they are models of the thoughtful sermon. The 
structure is unobvious for the most part, but almost always 
real and natural; a framework to support a. living 
thing. Words come into their places dripping in the dews 
of heavenly associations, fragrant with the sweetest sug- 
gestions, colored with the richest memories, and brightened 
with the dearest hopes. It is his mastery of this class of 
words that makes Dr. Peabody’s style always engaging, 
that gives it an equal power alike upon the intellect and the 
feelings, that clothes it, at times, in an Indian summer 
pathos and beauty. 

The strong preacher is always marked by a strong belief 
in his calling. The wail is never heard from him that the 
pulpit has lost its power. He has too deep an insight into 
the enduring needs of the soul and the everlasting truth of 
the Gospel to be seduced by that siren of our time. So 
long as man cannot live by bread alone, so long will the 
preacher’s calling remain the first of all vocations. It is, 
therefore, fitting that Dr. Peabody’s volume should open 
with a vigorous sermon on the worth of preaching. 

In the discourse on ‘Causation, Human and Divine ” 


1 King’s Chapel Sermons. By the Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. tg1.50.) 
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will be found the happiest treatment of a fundamental 
theme. Science has never been more briefly and felici- 
tously discriminated from philosophy than in its opening 
sentences. The “proper work” of science, the preacher 
says, “is to describe the house; not to say who built it.” 
To any one tempted to substitute ethics for religion the ser- 
mon on Saul’s great ‘“ Therefore,” at the close of the fif- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians, is earnestly recom- 
mended. ‘There the highest morality is grounded in the 
deepest faith. Out of the heart of the Christian religion 
are shaped the sublime incentives to Christian manhood. 
Another noteworthy sermon is that on “ The Present Aspect 
of Christianity.” The author believes that the evidence 
for the divine origin of the Gospel is ever accumulating, 
and that before our very eyes in the great working princi- 
ples of our civilization proofs are being piled higher and 
higher that its word is the final truth. A very striking 
thought occurs in Dr. Peabody’s treatment of Immortality. 
It is concerning the worth of the testimony of experts. 
This testimony is highly valued, and even deferred to, in 
other departments of human activity and interest. Why 
should it not be so in the things of the spirit? Socrates, 
Cicero, Plutarch, were such experts. Jesus is the supreme 
authority on this subject because of his supreme knowledge. 
“He says, Where I am there shall ye be also.” From the 
point of view of Christ’s transcendent eminence in the 
affairs of the spirit, it seems like audacity for any man to 
assert a counter opinion here. Social problems continu- 
ally recur in this volume, and receive, invariably, wise 
treatment. What could be better than this turn given to 
an utterance of Christ: “‘We have the poor always with 
us because Jesus is not always with us’’? 

How near Dr. Peabody comes to the historic opinion con- 
cerning the Person of Christ may be learned from the sermon 
on “God in Christ ;” how far beyond most Christians he is 
in homage to the Lord and in surrender to the heavenly 
standard that He imposes may be gathered from any one of 
them. A better sermon for the young than that on “ Cas- 
tle-Building ” it would be difficult to find; or one grounded 
upon a truer philosophy of human nature, upon a deeper 
insight into human needs. It is a sermon profoundly, sol- 
emnly, beautifully true. It would be a delight to go on 
commenting upon these discourses. One hardly knows 
where to stop. The reader must procure the volume for 
himself. He will find in it sermons altogether unusual in 
freshness and vigor and variety of thought, in terseness, in 
epigrammatic force, and in rare beauty of expression. Once 
more the Master will appear to him, in the sermon as in the 
Gospel, “full of truth and grace.” The sermons were 
preached in the historic King’s Chapel, Boston, whose 
pulpit was made vacant two years ago by the death of the 
lamented Henry Wilder Foote, between whom and the 
author there existed the most intimate friendship. It sets 
in beautiful resurrection the venerable custom among New 
England ministers when Dr. Peabody tells us, in his dis- 
course in memory of his friend, that it had been his hope 
that Mr. Foote would perform for him the last offices of 
piety. The younger friend was called home first. The 
older friend still remains in a fruitful, benignant, and 
revered old age. “ Long may the kindly impulse last ” that 
results in thought so wise and in words so gracious. 


»* 


Le Probléme de 0Immortalité. Par E. Petavel-Olliff, ancien 
Pasteur, Docteur en Theologie. Etude, precedée d’une lettre 
de Charles Secretan. Tome I. (Fischbacher, Paris.) The theory 
of conditional or facultative immortality is that men are not 
immortal by the nature and the substance of the soul, but that by 
righteousness immortality is acquired or attained, and that the 
unrighteous simply cease to exist. In favor of this opinion there 
is altogether much to be said, as manifestly appears from this 
learned and thoughtful volume of M. E. Petavel-Olliff entitled Le 
Probléme de ?Immortalité, which is the first volume of a really 
exhaustive work from the standpoint of conditionalism. Opposed 
to the conditional theory of immortality is that of the native or 
essential everlastingness of the soul; this M. Petavel-Olliff stig- 
matizes as latent pantheism ; and perhaps he is right, but a label 
does not refute. Materialism wholly denies immortality, ortho- 
doxy wholly asserts it. Conditionalism takes cue from the evolu- 
tionary doctrine of the survival of the fittest, and offers this 





mediate supposition. Psychology must be invoked first of all to 
determine the nature of the soul. Next, what is death? Our 
author assumes that death is extinction or cessation, and quotes 
from Littré, but this is the very point at issue. The Bible speaks 
of the second death. lf the first death be annihilation, what 
room is there for a second death! The common opinion that 
death is a separation between soul and body remains to be dis- 
proven. The second death may be some such sort of separation. 
The idea of an eternal hell is indeed hard for our present genera- 
tion. 

What! Out of senseless nothing to provoke 

A conscious something to resent the yoke 

Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 

Of everlasting Penalties if broke! 


Is not the punishment too great? It is answered that sin is 
infinite in culpability because against an infinitely holy God. 
But if every bad deed deserves infinite punishment, then every 
good deed deserves infinite award. Are we finite in ability to 
resist sin and yet infinite in guilt when we yield! Something 
wrong here. Again, if hell is eternal, evil is eternal, a free soul 
persists eternally in sin, evil is then indomitable, evil is trium- 
phant against an impotent good, holiness is balked, in eternity 
sin reigns, God is blotted out. Against this fearful thought the 
myth of Prometheus was anciently a protest; more recently 
Mr. Browning’s “ Ixion.” M. Petavel-Olliff makes a good point 
of the analogy in God’s punishments and in the ritual rules for 
slaughter. Sodom, Babel, etc., were instantaneously destroyed ; 
the sacrificial beasts were to be smitten to death with a stroke. 
After all, why need we discuss overmuch zonian punishment, for 
eternity—is it not quality rather than quantity? Is M. Petavel- 
Olliff quite happy in his reference to the Eden story, and to the 
words in relation to the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, “ In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” 
for after they had eaten of this deadly tree God removed man 
from the garden lest hé should “take also of the tree of life and 
live forever”? The enigma of Eden is not yet solved. Are we 
to believe that Adam in sin could by force wrest eternal life unto 
himself, as Hindu ascetics use their power over the gods to 
malignant and vile ends? It is quite true, as M. Petavel-Olliff 
asserts, that nowhere does the Bible assert plainly native immor- 
tality, and it is quite true that the New Testament lends itself in 
places to this interpretation ; ¢. g., 2 Thess. i.,9; St. Luke ix., 25 
—x., 28; St. John iii., 14—xx., 31—vi., 53 —v., 25-29; St. Matt. 
xvi., 25—-x., 28. However, if the author adheres to his position 
that truth is the test and proof of inspiration, we are again at sea 
and sailing about in a circle. To close,—we are not yet in a 
position to discuss thoroughly this author’s work. His book 
arrays a vast crowd of witnesses, is in itself brilliant and of wide 
scope. The doctrine he teaches has a sweet reasonableness, but 
has yet to prove the power to incite righteousness. Of course 
the result of a doctrine cannot impair its essential truth; still 
we hesitate, and we await with an interest more than common 
the ome seconde of this work. 


The study of A&sthetics may have a purpose higher than 
that of being an end in itself. In the philosophy of history 
Art holds a place alongside Literature as the companion form 
of expression of thought and life. This indicates the ultimate 
significance of all archzological pursuits, and unifies the varied 
forms of the utterance of ideas. The excellencies and the short- 
comings of Roman art have often enough been indicated in 
guide-books and manuals of art, but not commonly have writers 
sought to probe down to the source of these errors. The Rev. Dr. 
Robert Burn, having grasped the fundamental truth to which we 
have just alluded, produces a volume of singular breadth and 
insight, Roman Literature in Relation to Roman Art (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York). He determines the racial proclivities, 
the modifications of environment, the choice of ideal, and thé 
variations in the development toward it. The work is executed 
in a philosophical spirit and with much learning. The pages 
are garnished with citations from Latin writers and embellished 
with many photogravures of chief specimens of Roman glyptic 
art, which makes the book a valuable handbook for the traveler 
and student of art. We know of nothing in English which 
occupies the same field. ($2.25.) 


It is commonly known that to the poet Dante the stars 
sounded the dominant tone to all problems theological, ethical, 
metaphysical, and political. Emerging from the gloom of Hell, 
he “rebeholds the stars ;” after climbing the hill of Purgatory, he 
“is ready to ascend to the stars ;” and when blessed with almost 
the beatific vision of the Blessed Trinity, he hails the Triune as 
‘the love which moves the sun and other stars.” Stars symbol- 
ize aspiration. Look up, not down. With the shepherd king in 
the ancient Syrian pastures, consider the heavens the work of 
the Eternal. Surely in all ages there has been an uplifting, an 
ennobling effect upon character in the study of the stars. The 
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imagination is enlarged, and wonder, the parent of reverence, 
approaches. For this reason we would call attention to a recent 
work, Zhe Midnight Sky: Familiar Notes on the Stars and 
Planets, by Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., with thirty-two 
star maps and numerous other illustrations. New and thor- 
oughly revised edition, with an additional chapter and many 
new engravings. This is an intelligible and practicable book 
for the average reader who desires to study the heavens, to learn 
to recognize the constellations and the greater stars and planets. 
This may easily be effected with an ordinary good field-glass, 
and even with the naked eye. The chapters on the location of 
the groups of stars are made clear to young students who may 
have no technical knowledge of astronomy. The chapters upon 
the planets, the sun, transits, methods of measuring the distance 
of the heavenly bodies, of weighing them, of chemically analyz- 
ing them, also upon the astronomical observations, instruments 
and devices, upon comets, meteors, nebulz, are all bright, clear, 
and intensely interesting. For such a study we know of noth- 
ing better than this work before us; it is at once informing and 
inspiring. 
He who would scan the figured sky 
Its brightest gems to tell 
Must first direct his mind’s eye north 
And learn the Bear’s stars well. 

In letters of living light upon the everlasting dome of space is 
written that legend of goodness, love, and wisdom which sage, 
philosopher, prophet, and saint have in all years read with swell- 
ing hearts of awe, devoutness, and worship. The starry heavens 
and the moral law remain unchanging, the most exalted and ex- 


alting objects of our contemplation. (F. H. Revell & Co., New 
York.) 


Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, of Cambridge, England, has set his 
hand to dispel that illusion aptly termed “ Newmania,” which 
has blinded the eyes of its victims to occasional illogicalness and 
frequent verbal subterfuges of the great Cardinal. In an 
uncommonly keen and trenchant introduction to his second edi- 
tion of Philomythus: an Antidote against Credulity; a Dis- 
cussion of Cardinal Newman's Essay on Ecclesiastical Mira- 
cles, the author takes in hand Mr. Wilfrid Ward and Mr. R. H. 
Hutton, and firmly administers a sound and salutary castigation. 
Incidentally also he goes a long way towards justifying the late 
Charles Kingsley, who has for years stood in pillory in the 
“ Apologia” of the good Cardinal. The three rhetorical faults 
of Dr. Newman’s style, which obscured his fallacies, are termed 
by Dr. Abbott “the art of lubrication, the art of oscillation, and 
the art of assimilation.” Sympathizing with Kingsley, whom we 
believe to have been in the main right in the controversy with New- 
man, we are glad to see a vindication of him. But “ Philomythus” 
is something more; it is an acute criticism and exposure of a sys- 
tem of rhetorical phrasing which has too long passed for logic. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.25.) 


In securing as editor of the Canada Guide-Book Professor 
Charles G. D. Roberts, the publishers have insured its excellence 
from the point of view of correct, clear, and picturesque English. 
It is not often, indeed, that one finds a handbook of this kind so 
invariably in good literary taste—attractive without being over- 
written, and readable without ever forgetting the necessities at- 
taching to it as a guide-book. The ground covered includes 
Eastern Canada and Newfoundland, and there are full descrip- 
tions of the large cities, points of interest to tourists, and con- 
venient routes of travel. There are many illustrations, which are 
superior to those usually furnished with guide-books. The in- 
formation is brought carefully down to date and is conveniently 
arranged. Appendices give special information for the use of 
sportsmen. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis, whatever he may say, is sure to be 
breezy, if we, without intentional flippancy, may so speak of a 
clergyman of the Established Church of England. Mr. Haweis 
is a Broad Churchman, but he is in no wise hazy, and he sets 
out with the commendable purpose of preventing Broad Churchism 


from being hazy. He wants to force it into a definitive position, 
and he desires also to explode the fudge and nonsense of “ Rob- 
ert Elsmere.” Broad Church; or, What ts Coming ? is areada- 
ble book. Like thunder and lightning, it clears the theological 
atmosphere. We do not stand sponsor for the author’s every 
opinion, but the trend of his book is rational, manly, and true. 
(United States Book Company, New York.) 


Order and Growth as Involved in the Spiritual Constitution 
of Human Society. By the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, M.A. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) The Rev. Mr. Davies has made 
a special study of social problems of the age in their relation to 
the Church and the religion of the future. In this little volume 
he makes the point that the scientific ethics of the evolutionist 
school coincides with the authoritative moral law of the Gospel. 
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This must be so if Jesus came to save this world and not another, 
to save men entire and not their souls alone. “There is no 
book of the New Testament,” says Mr. Davies,” which is not 
more concerned with social and progressive Christian life than 
with the felicity of individuals in escaping from the pains and 
securing the pleasures of the future world.” From this citation 
the reader may judge how free, natural, and profoundly true is 
the theological position of the author. ($1.) 


An article by the Confederate General J. E. Johnston in the 
“Century ” for November, 1884, wherein he claims the credit of 
the victory at Manassas, has roused General G. T. Beauregard 
to reply in a volume entitled 4 Commentary on the Campaign 
and Battle of Manassas of Fuly, 1861; together with a Sum- 
mary of the Art of War (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). 
General Beauregard writes clearly and forcibly, publishing let- 
ters and dispatches which undeniably show that he was the 
actual commander of the Confederate forces, and that to him is 
due the credit of their success. For those interested in fighting 
over again the old battles and in the customary military rival- 
ries, this volume will be a contribution of interest. At any rate, 
it is so much material for history, and to be taken as such. 


The Psalms: A New Translation, with Introductory Essay 
and Notes, by John De Witt, Senior Biblical Professor in the The- 
ological Seminary at New Brunswick. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New York.) Professor De Witt’s translation of the Psalms is 
already known favorably to scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. 
For accuracy and beautiful rhythm we do not know that his version 
is excelled. The volume before us is a reissue of this admirable 
translation, to which have been added careful notes chiefly of an 
exegetical nature. As a reference handbook we have found them 
of practical service, for Professor De Witt possesses that rare 
faculty of knowing what to leave out of a commentary as well as 
what to include. Into the domain of what is called “higher 
criticism ” he does not care to enter. 


There is freshness of characterization and grouping in 7he 
Rector of St. Luke's, a novel by Marie Bernard, translated by 
Elise L. Lathrop, at the same time an illustration that artlessness 
is something else than absence of art. The story is set in a 
Rhine city of Germany, and tells of people in good society. The 
rector of St. Luke’s is a paragon of masculine beauty and piety, 
a saint and a society man. The rector of St. Luke’s hears the 
confession of a condemned criminal, and suffers poignant anguish 
from doubt whether he ought to reveal it to the girl he loves. 
Somehow it never occurs to him that such a communication is 
held sacred even in the witness-box. The book is beautifully 
bound and illustrated by that clever young artist, Mr. Graves. 
(Worthington Company, New York.) 


Bishop Morehouse, of Manchester, is rapidly winning his way 
as an author to a position which demands attention. This volume 
before us—TZhe Teaching of Christ: Its Conditions, Secrets, 
and Results (Macmillan & Co., New York)—is not large, but it is 
important. The Bishop has yielded to the influence of the 
auf klirung to an extent beyond what might be expected froma 
bishop. His treatment of the nature and limits of inspiration, of 
the limitations of our Lord’s knowledge, of the masterthought of 
Christ’s teaching, of the law, the kingdom of Christ, the unseen 
world, and the relation of Christ to the social problems of the 
day, is masterly, rational, and reverent. 


An admirably fearless brochure is W.H. Lyon’s Study of the Sects 
(Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Boston). The house of publica- 
tion indicates the author’s point of view, which is frankly stated. 
The work is in form of a text-book upon the several Christian 
denominations, their origin, distinctive doctrines, general charac- 
teristics, and statistics. Some sects “not calling themselves 
Christian ” are included in the book. After each study follows 
a list of questions making the work available for Sunday-school 
use. It is a convenient handbook, in small compass, of the 
denominations of Christians in this country. 


We presume that many of our readers already know through 
our columns and otherwise of the excellent version of Zhe 
Psalms, by Four Friends. This work, which appeared first in 
1867, reached its second edition in 1870, and has been thrice 
since reprinted, besides appearing as the “Golden Treasury 
Psalter.” It is safe to say that the book is indispensable as a 
companion to the Psalter. Both the renderings and notes are of 
the highest interest and suggestiveness. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $1.75.) 


The tendency toward liturgical worship in all evangelical 
churches can be no longer denied or ignored. The United 
Presbyterian Board of Publication has issued, in order to comply 
in a measure with this tendency, a volume of Psa/m Anthems, 
compiled by W. A. Lafferty and A. B. Norton. The music is 
from composers of reputation and merit, and the text is “ exclu- 
sively from the inspired Psalter.” 
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Literary Notes 


—A timely novel in view of Russian oppression of the Jews is 
a striking story by Kraszewski, the Polish novelist, entitled “ The 
Jew” (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York), a story which gives an 
admirable picture of Jewish life and character in Polish Russia. 

—Macmillan & Co., the publishers of Mr. Joseph Pennell’s 
well-known work on “ Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen,” will 
issue in July a book by the same author, descriptive of the River 
Thames, under the title “ The Stream of Pleasure.” About 
ninety illustrations by the author will be included in the work, 
which will also be issued in a limited large-paper form. 

—A member of the Thames Rowing Club recently wrote : 
“When I first began at Putney, Charles Dickens was in the 
habit of taking a skiff away down for miles below London 
Bridge, and coming paddling back on the young flood, some- 
times at midnight. Some of his books show the interest he took 
in the river down below.” 

—Of Walter Savage Landor’s republicanism an old friend 
lately wrote: “I well remember a fine burst of Landor’s elo- 
quence in favor of republican institutions ; and when especially 
praising the Americans, among whom he had many friends, he 
concluded with the remark: ‘ But I could never live in America, 
because they have no cathedrals or painted glass.’ ” 

—Ginn & Co. announce “ Specimens of the Pre-Shakesperean 
Drama,” edited, with notes, by Professor John M. Manly, in 
two volumes. There will be a general introduction, tracing the 
growth of the drama from the Miracle Plays to Shakespeare, fol- 
lowed by a selection from the Miracle Plays, the Moralities, the 
Interludes from “ Roister Doister,” “ Gorboduc,” and the plays of 
Lyly, Green, and Peele. 

—Harper & Brothers’ announcement of new publications 
includes Hubert Howe Bancroft’s “ Literary Industries ;” Rolfe’s 
“Tales from Scottish History ;” a life of the “ Right Honorable 
W. E. Gladstone,” by G. W. E. Russell; a volume of short stories 
entitled “ Iduna and Other Stories,” by George A. Hibbard; “A 
Man’s Conscience,” a novel by Avery MacAlpine ; “ Farming,” by 
R. K. Munkittrick, illustrated by A. B. Frost; the third number of 
“ Harper’s School Speakers ;” and the library edition of Walter 
Besant’s new story, “ St. Katherine’s by the Tower.” 

—Mr. E. W. Bok tells the following story: “ A literary friend 
of mine who is very intimate with Walt Whitman recently went 
over to see the ‘ Good Gray Poet’ to induce him to write some- 
thing for his magazine. My friend understands Whitman 
thoroughly, and has lnown him for years. ‘ Walt,’ he said, ‘1 
want to get something from you for my next issue. Can you let 
me have some copy?’ ‘What shall it be?’ asked the poet; 
‘prose or verse?’ ‘ Well, I don’t care much,’ said the literary 
man. ‘Either will do. The public won’t know the difference, 
anyway.’ And my friend, in telling me the story, said he saw 
his mistake at once, but Whitman never noticed it.” 
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Temperance Outlook 


On Wednesday, July 1, the Iowa Repub- 
lican Convention met and adopted a plat- 
form containing twenty planks, two of 
which dealt with the question of temper- 
ance. Upon the soundness of these two 
depends the ability of the platform to sus- 
tain the party during the coming campaign. 
In the Congressional elections last year 
the Democrats swept the State by a major- 
ity of ten thousand, but then the issues 
were distinctly National, and the State issue 
of temperance was not considered. This 
year there is no National issue. Not even 
does the Legislature chosen elect a United 
States Senator. The platforms of the two 
parties on the questions of railroad control 
and ballot reform are so nearly identical 
that these questions can in no way influence 
the result. The one question to be decided 
is the fate of the saloons. Last week we 
noted in the Outlook that the Democrats 
had retreated from their position of two 
years ago, substituting a demand for a 
license law which should legalize a saloon 
wherever any one was willing to pay $500 
for their former demand for local option, 
which gave to each community the right to 
determine for itself whether the saloon 
should enter it. The Republicans have 
naturally seized upon this backward step as 
proof that the Democrats wish to give the 
State over to the control of the saloon- 
keepers. “ The issue,” says their platform, 
“is between the interests of true temper- 
ance and the freedom and rule of an indis- 
criminate traffic. The control of the next 
Legislature by the Democratic party means 
State-wide license, and the control of the 
next Legislature by the Republican means 
continued opposition to the behests of the 
saloon power through the maintenance and 
enforcement of the law.” It is notable 
that the backwardness of the Democratic 
position made the Republicans feel that 
they too could retreat a little from their old 
aggressiveness. In the two long resolutions 
adopted, the word prohibition is carefully 
omitted ; even in the clause we have quoted, 
which is the sharpest one of the platform, 
it is “the law” and not “the present law ” 
whose enforcement is promised. The mean- 
ing of all this is that the temperance out- 
look in Iowa is less encouraging than it has 
been for several years. 


But Iowa is the only State of which this 
is true. Across the river, in Wisconsin, 
where the great majority are foreign born— 
and where, as the Milwaukee “ Sentinel ” 
has remarked, there has seemed “ no more 
need of an Anti-Prohibition Society than of 
a society for the promotion of orange cul- 
ture, since prohibition has as much chance 
of success as orange culture”—an Anti- 
Prohibition Society does exist, and, in a 
meeting held the last week in June, adopted 
resolutions denouncing the Democratic 
party for its waning allegiance to the liquor 
interests. The report of the secretary re- 
viewed the long struggle of the Wisconsin 
liquor-dealers to elect a Democratic major- 
ity in the Legislature, upon a platform op- 
posed to all sumptuary laws. When they 
succeeded in this struggle the trade “ felt 
justified in looking forward with feelings of 
mingled joy and hope to the next meeting 
of the Legislature.” -But when the test vote 
came upon the bill to repeal the town local 
option law, twenty-two Democratic Assem- 
blymen voted in the negative, and eleven 
dodged the vote. The platform adopted 
by this convention says: ‘“‘ We are opposed 
to local option because its success means 
the downfall of personal liberty. Wherever 
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the local option principle has taken root, 
the most strict prohibition measures have 
followed.” The platform closes with a dec- 
laration that in the future these Assembly- 
men will meet with the opposition of the 
Anti-Prohibition Association. The fact 
that even Wisconsin Democratic legislators 
were afraid to vote against local optiom 
indicates that the lowa Democrats will 
alienate a large number of the farmer sup- 
porters by their abandonment of this cause. 


In Pennsylvania a law has been passed 
and signed by Governor Patterson com- 
pelling wholesale liquor-dealers to undergo 
the same examination as to character, etc., 
to which the applicants for retail licenses 
are subjected, and another has raised the 
license fee in cities of the first class from 
$500 to $1,000 ayear. This latter change 
was carried through with so little opposi- 
tion as to bring out clearly and sharply the 
point at which laws fail which greatly cut 
down the number of saloons without 
greatly raising the license fees. Both in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg the number of 
saloons was reduced more than two-thirds, 
at the discretion of the Judges. In most cases 
the one saloon whose license was renewed 
received the business which had formerly 
gone to three or four, and this trebling of 
business meant a sextupling of profits. 
The saving in the matter of rent alone 
often amounted to more than a thousand 
dollars a year. The result was that the 
saloons which were licensed had an inval- 
uable monopoly. They were charged but 
five hundred dollars for a license which 
in some cases was worth to them as many 
thousands. When, therefore, it was pro- 
posed that these saloon-keepers must pay 
the public $1,000 a year instead of $500, not 
even the saloon-keepers themselves dared 
to make a vigorous fight against it. In 
some of the towns in Massachusetts the 
fee is $2,000 a year, and it is probable 
that the saloon-keepers of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg could pay even more than 
this. The way in which the new law is 
regarded by the liquor traffic is indicated 
by the following paragraph from Bonfort’s 
“ Wine and Spirit Circular :” 

Itis thought by some of the dealers that a $1,000 
license will have the effect of preventing any legisla- 
tion detrimental to the interest of the wine and spirit 
trade in the future. It is to be hoped that such will 
be the case, andif it should prove so, the extra $500 


will be the best investment the liquor interest has 
ever made. 


If a city wishes seriously to restrict the 


amount of liquor sold, when it reduces the 


number of saloons it ought to shut the 
saloons out from its residence districts, or 
close them during the early hours of the 
night. Just as much liquor is sold if there 
is one saloon on a block as if there are 
three, but not nearly so much liquor is sold 
if the drinker has to walk but three blocks 
to obtain it as if he has to walk nine. 
Early closing, in like manner, entirely cuts 
off the late drinking and the hardest drink- 
ing. This is the plan adopted in Atlanta, 
Georgia, where the saloons are confined to 
a narrow space in the business center of the 
town, and are compelled to close at ten 
o'clock. An attempt was recently made to 
break over the rule as to resident districts 
by allowing beer to be sold within them, but 
the Mayor vetoed the proposition, and the 
City Council has, by a decided majority, 
sustained him. 


The Massachusetts Legislature before 
its adjournment partially atoned for its 


repeal of the law prohibiting “ perpendic-’ 


ular drinking ” by enacting a novel one for 
the punishment of drunkenness. This 
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measure, which went into effect on July 1, 
was drawn up bythe Massachusetts Prison 
Association, whose Secretary, Mr. Warren 
F. Spaulding, has described the measure at 
length in an interview in the Boston “ Her- 
ald.” The law discriminates between the 
occasional and the habitual drunkard. 
For the occasional drunkard the punish- 
ment is lightened, since it is believed 
that his imprisonment and consequent 
degradation is more likely to make him a 
confirmed drunkard than to help reform 
him. The act provides that when arrested 
“he can make a written statement giving 
his name and residence, and declaring 
that he has not been arrested twice before 
within a year, or that, having been arrested, 
he has been acquitted in one case.” The 
police-station officer can then at his discre- 
tion release the person arrested, who will 
not be rearrested upon the same charge 
unless the “probation officer” finds that 
his statement is false. For those who go 
beyond the limit of two sprees a year, 
which Massachusetts’s conscience imposes, 
the law requires imprisonment, doing 
away entirely with the system of fines, 
whose practical meaning is that well-to-do 
offenders escape punishment. Of these 
“rounders,” Mr. Spaulding says that he in- 
vestigated 421 commitments, and that out 
of this number 199 had been in the same 
prison from one to twenty times before. 
These habitual drunkards henceforth will 
be treated as criminals, and shut up for as 
long a term as the judge may see fit to 
impose. The workings of this experiment 
will be watched with interest. 


To the party Prohibitionists an event of 
much interest was the opening of the 
“National Prohibition Park,” at Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, on July 4. The 
great auditorium in which the lectures of 
the Association are to be held was then 
dedicated with an address by Dr. Deems, 
the President of the Association. The 
programme for the coming month in- 
cludes lectures upon all current reforms, 
such anti-prohibitionists as Roger Q. 
Mills and ex-Senator Ingalls figuring 
among the speakers. The object of the 
Association is to establish a Prohibition 
Chautauqua which shall not only be a sum- 
mer resort, but a center for reading circles 
to be organized all over the country. 


¥ 
Personal Notes 


—Mrs. Grover Cleveland has been 
elected a life member of the “ Daughters 
of the Revolution.” 

—The widow of James K. Polk, eighty- 
eight years old, appeared as sprightly as a 
young woman at the wedding of a niece in 
Nashville the other evening. 

—President F. A. Turner, of the Lin- 
coln University in Nebraska, is the young- 
est college president in the country. He 
is now only twenty-nine years old, and he 
has held his position for two years. 

—The salutatorian at Hampton Institute 
this year is an Indian girl, who, under the 
title, “ The Woman of the Pretty Hand,” 
gives a vivid picture of Indian wretched- 
ness and wrong, a personal reminiscence 
of the Custer massacre. 

—A manufacturer of ancient Egyptian 
mummies has been severely sentenced by 
the courts of Alexandria. He made his 
articles with carefully prepared asses’ 
skins, and had a good trade. Everything 
went well so long as he made kings only, 
but when he tried the production of high 
priests he committed archeological errors 
that led to his detection. 
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Farmers’ Alliance Money 


(See editorial comment) 


I. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
I see in your paper of June 4 an article 
on Senator Peffer’s plan to have the Gov- 
ernment loan money to the people at two 
per cent., which seems to assume that the 
plan has an element of dishonesty. I do 
not think it has. The money is to be fur- 
nished by the people, and yet it is not to be 
taken from one pocket to be put into the 
other, for it is not to be raised by taxation. 
It is to be newly issued by the government. 
Every man has a natural right to make his 
own supply of whatever may be used as 
money. When Abraham bought the cave 
of Machpelah, he weighed out the silver ; 
later in history it was found more con- 
venient to weigh it and mark it in advance 
of a trade; this was coinage; then to 
establish uniformity ; and, for the general 
good, it was thought best that individuals 
should let the government carry on for 
them the process of making money of all 
kinds. Now, the people of the United 
States find themselves running short of 
this convenience of exchange (which is not 
a form of useful wealth, but a mere appli- 
ance of trade), and they want to make 
some more. It would not do for each indi- 
vidual to make it by himself, so the gov- 
ernment, or, as you say, the people, make 
it for the people. Now, the people col- 
lectively having made the new money, and 
owning it collectively, some means must 
be found of dividing it up and putting it 
into the hands of individuals. No way 
has yet been proposed to divide it with 
absolute exactness; but to give it out in 
the form of loans upon that most substan- 
tial basis of value, land, or upon that still 
juster one, work, as evidenced by the pos- 
session of produce, is the nearest way we 
have yet discovered to dividing it equally 
among the people who made it. The in- 
terest charge of two per cent. is not, as in 
the case of private loans, a compensation 
for the use of another’s money. It is 
merely a fee to pay the expense of printing 
and handling it. If the new currency 
could be divided with strict evenness, there 
would be no need for even this two per 
cent., as every person would be entitled to 
his share, which would stand for his share 
in the government. But under the imper- 
fect division some will receive benefit more 
directly than others, so it is right that they 
should pay directly more of the expenses 
than others. But still all the producers, 
all who actually work, who are not spec- 
ulators or capitalists—in short, nine-tenths 
of the people—will be benefited by having 
more plentiful currency; therefore it is 
right that the money should be issued at 
cost. It is created by all, for the use of 
all. Wo. C. LEE. 


II. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

An article entitled “ Worth Remember- 
ing,” in your issue of June 4, refers to 
Senator Peffer’s plan of Government 
loans, and says, “ It means that the right- 
hand pocket lend some money to the left- 
hand pocket.” “Or else it means that 
the men who have saved their earnings 
shall be compelled to lend to the men who 
have not.” The writer closes by saying : 
“ Shall we, the people, put our money into 
4 common fund to be loaned by the poli- 
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Correspondence 


ticians at a nominal rate of interest to any 
one who has influence enough to get the 
loan ?” 

This thoroughly misrepresents our posi- 
tion. Under our present system we not 
only may have, but do have, Government 
loans without resorting to such desperate 
methods. We now have about a billion 
dollars of paper money, not a cent of 
which was collected from the people. It 
was issued by the Government-—* that is, 
the people, you and I, all of us taken 
together.” A part is secured by gold, 
another part by silver, another by bonds, 
and still another rests on the pledge of the 
people. A part of this money, about one 
hundred and seventy millions of dollars, is 
now regularly loaned to one class of our 
people—those who own the so-called 
National banks. 

Is it fair to oppose the extension of this 
system to other classes of our citizens and 
to other forms of security? Is there any 
reason why A should be supplied with 
maney by the Government upon the secur- 
ity of certain bonds, and that B should 
not be supplied when he is ready to furnish 
equally good security in the form of mort- 
gages? Is there any reason why banks 
should be supplied with the people’s money 
at less than one per cent., while we can 
only get it—our own money—at second- 
hand, by paying from seven to fifteen per 
cent. ? 

We believe that the country will be 
more prosperous if we have sufficient cur- 
rency in circulation to conduct our busi- 
ness on a cash basis. We believe, also, 
that it is practicable to increase our cur- 
rency by issuing secured certificates. Our 
gold and silver certificates are representa- 
tives of value. Certificates issued on the 
security of bonds or mortgages would also 
be representatives of value and equally 
secure. These certificates, made a full 
legal tender, would furnish us with a sound 
and elastic currency. Individuals, school 
districts, municipalities, etc., are ready to 
furnish absolutely safe security and pay a 
sufficient interest to make them a source 
of great profit to the Government. This 
means a relief to the people from a large 
part, possibly all, of their taxes, both direct 
and indirect. The present rate of-interest 
the world over, on large amounts, where 
the security is satisfactory, is not over three 
per cent. As a nation we can borrow at 
even less. Why not secure to ourselves 
individually as low rates as we already 
have collectively ? L. L. WILSON. 


Ill. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In The Christian Union of June 4, in an 
editorial under the title “Worth Remem- 
bering,” you seek to show the fallacy of 
Senator Peffer’s idea of the Government 
loaning money to the people. Your reason- 
ing is based upon the assertion that the 
“ Government of the United States is the 
people of the United States. It means 
that the people shall lend to the people. 
Right-hand pocket, lend some money to 
the left-hand pocket.” You make the 
words “ government” and “ people” inter- 
changeable terms. Now, according to my 
definition, the Government is the people 
organized. Suppose the National organiza- 
tion of farmers found that it could borrow 
money in large sums at two per cent., 
while individual farmers will gladly pay 
three per cent., and give the best of secu- 
rity. The matter is put to a vote, and it 
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is decided that the money be borrowed by 
the National organization, and loaned to 
those who need it. Would that be either 
confiscation or “right-hand pocket lend- 
ing some money to left-hand pocket”? 
Who would have a right to find fault with 
this process except some man who had 
money to loan, and desired to enrich him- 
self out of his farmer friends’ extremity ? 
But still another and better plan might be 
adopted. Suppose that the National or- 
ganization found that they could issue the 
notes of the organization, and that they 
would pass current for money, and serve 
all the purposes of money. Would this be 
“confiscation”? Would this be “com- 
pelling anybody to loan money”? Would 
this be transferring money from one pocket 
to the other? If it would, will you kindly 
point out the way in which these things 
would be done? C. L. McKEsson. 
HOWARD, Kan. 
»* 


A Word from Dr. Martineau 


To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

Through the kindness of my publishers 
I have just been favored with a sight of 
your review (Vol. II., No. 21, May 20, 1890) 
of the book entitled “The Seat of Author- 
ity in Religion.” I sincerely welcome the 
expression of dissentient criticism, and 
have no desire to lessen its just effect. But 
on one vital point the critic has so com- 
pletely misunderstood me as to make me 
disclaim an article of faith unspeakably 
sacred to me, and on this mistake of fact 
I am sure you will allow me to set him 
right. 

He says: “Dr, Martineau affirms that 
if discipleship requires him to believe that 
Jesus is risen and lives the heavenly life, 
he cannot be his disciple ” (p. 738, b.). 

What I have really said is something 
altogether different ; viz., ““ When I am told 
that to be his disciple I must (first) believe 
in the resurrection of Jesus, I zavert the 
order and reply, ‘To believe that Jesus is 
risen and lives the heavenly life, I must 
(first) be his disciple’:” 7. ¢., If you ask 
me what it is that makes the heavenly life 
credible for me, I say, Vo¢ a human body 
wakened from the grave and identifying 
itself by offering “flesh and bones” 
and recent stigmata to be handled— 
such things open no higher world and 
tell me nothing that is divine—but a 
transcendent soul, like that of Jesus, “ with 
attributes that are worth immortaling, and 
indeed cannot dispense with it ;” show me 
such a one, and I shall invest him with im- 
mortality; and, seeing in him what every 
soul of man is meant to be, shall rise into 
the assurance that “As he lives, we shall 
live also.” ‘The secret of the faith is 
always the same—the loved and like of God 
are loved and more like for ever” (pp. 
376-7). 

Again, in treating the reply of Jesus to 
the Sadducees when he interprets his 
assertion that ‘ the dead live,’ I was led to 
say: “It proclaims, as am element of his 
Religion, the impossibility of human death. 
It insists that where once the union is 
realized between the all-loving God and 
the spirits which he loves and trains into 
his likeness and draws towards himself, it 
becomes incredible that he should destroy 
that union, and ut an end to the very 
objects of his culture and affection. By 
this hint of ¢ruest insight, Jesus did but 
say for all that which his disciples applied 
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from sacred writ to him, ‘Thou wilt not 
suffer thy holy one to see corruption’” 
(p. 632). 

In brief, the misquoted position simply 
says, The immortal life commends itself 
to our faith, not by bodily resuscitation, 
but by spiritual perfectibility. My dis- 
belief of the former does but intensify the 
persuasiveness of the latter. 

I am, sir, Yours respectfully, 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 
THE PoLCHAR, AVIEMORE, Scotland, June 18, 1891. 

[We readily give place to this letter from 
Dr. James Martineau, whose correction of 
the misapprehension in which our critic 
fell we are very glad to present to our 
readers. Mr. Martineau’s “The Seat of 
Authority in Religion” appears to us to 
make far too much of the individual con- 
science, and far too little of the general 
conscience of the Christian Church; but if 
we understand the letter given above 
aright, we quite agree with him. Faith in 
Christ’s resurrection rests upon faith in 
Christ, and if Christ were other than he is 
portrayed to be, his resurrection would be 
incredible, and would also be a matter of 
no moment. If the anticipated resurrec- 
tion of Joe Smith were to take place, it 
would add nothing whatever to the author- 
ity of the religion of Mormonism.—EDs. 


C. UL] 
r 
The Color Line 


(See editorial comment?) 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In The Christian Union of date June 11 
you have an editorial on “ The Color Line.” 
On that I wish to offer a few comments. 
You think the Southern disciples are in 
deplorable want of conformity to the spirit 
and teaching of Jesus Christ because we 
are not willing to enter into close social re- 
lations with the negro, and you commend 
to our serious consideration the Master’s 
example and teaching in the midst of con- 
ditions which seem to involve the same dif- 
ficulties. As a matter of fact, the difficul- 
ties of our situation are absolutely unlike 
any that the Lord encountered in his life 
among the Jews. He was denounced for 
consorting with publicans and _ sinners. 
We are blamed for refusing to accord 
social recognition to the negroes—not to 
the “publicans and sinners” among them, 
but to the negroes because they are 
negroes. In the Master’s case the denun- 
ciation was based on what were called 
moral and patriotic grounds. In our case 
the blame is based upon what is in fact the 
exclusiveness of race. We may, then, pon- 
der the example of Christ in his treatment 
of publicans and sinners without finding 
anything applicable to our treatment of 
the negro, unless our rejection of him 
were based upon the same grounds as the 
denunciation of Christ by the Jews. The 
teaching of Jesus Christ is another matter. 
He laid down the principles of a perfect 
morality, which, when made actual in hu- 
man life, will realize the kingdom of God on 
earth, wherein the divine will will be done 
as it is done in heaven. I verily believe 
that when this ideal kingdom is realized 
among men, and all humanity stands com- 
plete in Christ, the freest intercourse of life 
on equal terms will prevail among all peo- 
ples and tongues without running any risk 
whatever of even smirching, much less of 
overthrowing, the fundamental conditions 
of happiness and morality. In other words, 
I believe that when Christian civilization 
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reaches its ultimate development certain 
unhappy things that “ condition ” its growth 
will be done away. Unfortunately, we 
are not at the end, but at a very difficult 
stage of the progress of that development. 
The question for us is not what would be 
best amid perfect conditions, but what is 
best amid present sadly imperfect condi- 
tions. What is the most effective method 
of accomplishing the most desirable per- 
manent results—of realizing the perfect 
kingdom of God ?—is the question for our 
supreme consideration. The example of 
Jesus Christ in dealing with his generation 
is, it seems to me, very instructive on this 
point. His course, then, seems to counsel 
that we utilize the very best methods that 
are at present practicable in order to make 
the principles of the kingdom the common 
practice of men in the world. Paul’s exam- 
ple is prolific of instructions of the same 
sort. What shall we do now? That is 
the matter for us to consider. 

As touching the actual negro problem, 
we do not believe that it is either wise or 
right to enter into free social relations 
with the negro, with all that implies, in 
order to elevate and redeem him. And if 
the white disciples of Christ in the North 
believe such a course to be wise and right, 
as your editorial implies, a recently termi- 
nated residence among you for thirteen 
years failed to reveal the facttome. A 
few people among you believe in it, and a 
few people among us believe in it also. 
But neither Northern Christians nor 
Southern Christians in any large numbers 
believe in it devoutly enough to practice 
it—to show their faith by their works. 
“ We, the people of the Christian Churches 
in America,” do not believe that the best 
way to elevate and redeem a race, whose 
history shows no marked capacity in the 
direction of self-elevation, is to mix it in- 
discriminately with superior races. For 
wherever the representatives of the infe- 
rior race are fewer they would be absorbed 
and lost, and wherever they are more 
numerous the superior race would be 
degraded and ruined. Surely to favor 
methods that could bring about such a 
possible condition is neither Christianity 
nor statesmanship. 

It is not an abstract question, but the 
most concrete, real, and serious matter 
that confronts American Christianity to- 
day. It involves our entire civilization. 
The sensible thing, and ‘¢herefore the 
Christian thing, to do is to apply to our diffi- 
cult situation the best and wisest methods 
that are practicable. There is no wisdom 
in fooling our time and energy away on 
things not practicable. If the abstract 
ultimate is to be preached, let the white- 
blooded doctrinaires and impracticables 
have an uninvaded monopoly. In the 
meanwhile let those of us who believe that 
the problem is pressing and must be solved, 
else all is lost, get down out of the tops 
of the trees and work at those things that 
can be made serviceable. 

The church and the school are, so far 
as the history of humanity teaches, the 
only factors that can produce the kind of 
civilization which the modern Christian 
world looks upon as a genuine redemption. 
These factors must be applied to the 
present, pressing, and all-important problem 
with diligence and in faith. This applica- 
tion will be modified by the peculiar views 
and the peculiar situation of those who 
work the methods named. 

These factors must be applied to the 
problem here in the South, for the negro 
is in the South, and, so far as anybody can 
see, he will remain here. Moved by the 
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conviction that the material and moral 
prosperity of all classes and colors is. 
involved in the same conditions and must 
look to the same destiny, there are not a 
few good men among us here of Southern 
birth and prejudice who are preaching to 
and teaching the negro, in the hope of 
aiding in the work of his redemption. 
These Southern men must work in their 
own way. If their relation to the work is 
to be what is called “ official,” let it be. 
Let us welcome them in God’s name. 
We are working to the best of our ability, 
and according to our best judgment. Be 
kind enough not to make too many 
demands of us. There are not a few true 
and noble Northern men and women who 
believe that God calls them to work among 
the negroes in the South. This is neces- 
sarily as much a missionary service as. 
that which is given in Africa. It means 
sacrifice, and it means the same sort of 
sacrifice one makes when he goes to 
Africa. Every such missionary must be 
able and willing to make the sacrifice. If 
not willing to do this, he were wiser to stay 
at home. Now, every such missionary 
must and should identify himself with 
those for whose redemption he comes to 
labor. That identification has its crosses 
and its deprivations. All these must be met 
and borne as Jesus Christ would meet and 
bear them. When this is done one can 
confidently look to God and the future for 
his reward, and he will not look in vain. 
The Southern men will work among the 
negroes without according them what is. 
called social recognition, and they will 
work successfully. The Northern men 
and women will work among the negroes. 
and accord them social recognition. To 
a certain degree this is essential to suc- 
cessful work for those who come as mis- 
sionaries. Let each class of workers 
respect and honor the other. Let them 
co-operate as far as their differing views 
and situation will allow. Neither class is 
wise or Christian to scorn the prejudices 
of the other—or their convictions. There 
is work enough and room enough for us 
all. Harsh criticism of one another can- 
not possibly do any good. We may con- 
fidently expect God’s blessing upon all 
honest work. WM. HAYNE LEAVELL, 
MERIDIAN Miss. 


II. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union 

Will you kindly permit me a word im 
regard to your remarks on “The Color 
Line”? I ask not for the sake of religious 
controversy, which I abhor, but to obtain 
light, if I may, upon a social point in con- 
nection with a religious life. The Rev. 
Mr. Phillips says that we and they may 
teach the negro or deal with him in a busi- 
ness capacity, but that neither we nor they 
can receive him socially; and to me he 
appears to be in the right. You admit the 
negro to be ignorant, low-minded, and as a 
natural sequence debased, aside from his 
color. (Have you any authority for sup- 
posing he will not be black in another 
existence?) Now, leaving the question of 
color entirely out, are we called upon as. 
Christians to treat him any differently than 
we do other ignorant, degraded persons 
with whom our daily life brings us into 
contact? Would Dr. Abbott invite to his 
table or introduce into his parlor—which 
means, if it means anything, social com- 
panionship and relations with, not only 
himself, but his wife, children, and friends— 
his ignorant, coarse-minded hostler or cook 
from the kitchen? Does it not look a trifle 
inconsistent to relegate the hostler and 
cook to their station simply because they 
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are white? Is there not another and a 
far more vital reason for keeping that holy 
of holies, our family life, inviolate from the 
effects of evil association, than the mere 
fact of a black, red, yellow, or white color? 
I am a New Englander, the largest portion 
of whose life has been spent in the cosmo- 
politan State of California, bearing in my 
heart the grief of a sorrowful bereavement 
through our struggle to cleanse our honored 
flag from the dark stain of slavery, hence I 
cannot be accused of prejudice against the 
negro as a negro; but I have yet to see a 
single instance wherein the white race bene- 
fited by equal social relations with the 
negro or Chinaman. The Indian is a dif- 
ferent matter altogether. They are a spir- 
itual—I speak advisedly and believe a true 
knowledge of history, the Indian, and the 
meaning of the w ord will bear me out in its 
use—intellectual, strong-minded, abstemi- 
ous people, needing only the alchemical 
touch of civilization and true religion to 
transform them into men and women whose 
companionship would trend to the better- 
ment of our race both morally and physi- 
cally. I have but one definition for loving, 
and that is serving, unselfish serving, and 
I think this is how the “loving John” 
defined it. By all means let us teach the 
negro and Chinaman, and their counter- 
part with a white skin, all we can “In His 
name,” and by our own example; but I 
would ask, in all candor, ought we not first 
to try the effect of this social reform, if it 
needs must be, upon the degraded speci- 
mens of our own kind in our own house- 
holds? I have no knowledge contrary to 
the fact that the disciples and intimate 
friends of our Lord were pure-minded, self- 
supporting, cleanly persons, both morally 
and physically; but He preached to the 
multitude “as one having authority,” a 
very good way to preach to them, I would 
say, if they bore any resemblance to the 
mobs of our day. Ruskin says we must 
first be sure we know what the will of God 
is, then we may do our best endeavor to get 
it done. Please enlighten me if I do not 
see aright. EmMiLy GRAY MAYBERRY. 
ALHAMBRA, Cal. 


IIl. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

When reading your editorial on the Lake 
Mohonk conference headed “ The Color 
Line,” one at all familiar with the sub- 
ject is struck with the statement con- 
tained in the first sentence, as follows: 
“One significant incident in the debate 
indicated clearly a radical difference which 
still exists between Northern and Southern 
Christian sentiment on the subject of the 
spirit in which the negro is to be regarded.” 
Now, sentiment is defined as a “feeling 
toward some person or thing,” also as a 
“disposition prompting to action or expres- 
sion.” Now, if in using the word you had 
in mind the last—z. e., “ disposition prompt- 
ing to expression ”—your statement is cor- 
rect; but would it not be far more accurate 
if the sentence were changed so as to read 
“ Christian expression ” instead of ‘“ Chris- 
tian sentiment ” ? 

Associated with the negro from child- 
hood, and having had very exceptional 
opportunities for observing his treatment 
both North and South, I do not hesitate to 
state that his social status is practicaily 
the same in both sections, and if there is 
any difference it is in favor of the Southern 
section. Any observing man who has had 
the opportunity for seeing will confirm my 
statement in this regard. 

Appreciating that one case does not 
establish a rule, I wish, however, to men- 

ion an instance (many more can be cited) 
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of the social relations of the two races 
existing in the North. Some years since 
one of the colored regiments of the regular 
army was stationed near a large Northern 
city whose Chamber of Commerce officially 
requested that it be replaced by white 
troops, and this was done—not because the 
negroes were poor soldiers, not because 
they were disorderly or in any sense dis- 
turbers of the peace or bad citizens, but 
simply and solely because they were d/ack. 
Now this is neither a “Christian sentiment” 
nor a“ Christian expression,” but it indicates 
very clearly the existing feeling toward the 
negro. 

You ask Southern readers to ponder the 
statements of Mr. Phillips, who clearly 
and admittedly speaks of this question 
from the standpoint of a man whose home 
is in the South, who has studied the con- 
ditions as they actually exist, and who 
makes his recommendation from a con- 
scientious belief that it is the surest method 
of obtaining the desired end expressed in 
the platform of the Conference. Must we 
not remember, in formulating a judgment 
on this subject, that Mr. Phillips can only 
see this question with human eyes and from 
a human standpoint, while our Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose example we are exhorted to 
follow, could read even the human heart ? 

Is it contended that, in order to improve 
the condition of any race or element thereof, 
it is necessary that you occupy the same 
social status? 

Is it necessary to follow and be interested 
in the same pursuits? 

Cannot we love ‘our brethren who are 
inferior to us in physical, intellectual, and 
moral cultivation without eating at the 
same table or living in the same house with 
them? Would it even be treating them in a 
Christian spirit to place them in a situation 
which they do not and cannot enjoy because 
not fitted by nature or accomplishments to 
do so? 

Would it not be well to adopt and pur- 
sue the surest and speediest means of 
raising them to our standard, so that they 
will be fitted to enjoy the same things that 
we enjoy ? 

For instance, can the Englishman 
enjoy the society of the East Indian until, 
by constant association, the two . have 
learned to make themselves mutually 
understood, and by some process caused 
the objectionable characteristics of each 
to grow dim and disappear, or, in other 
words, until they are on a common level ? 

If, by adopting the advice of Mr. 
Phillips, it is possible to secure the co- 
operation of the Southerners in the good 
work expressed in theMohonk platform— 
and it is self-evident that the condition of 
the negro will be more rapidly improved if 
the two sections can work unitedly and 
harmoniously towards its accomplishment— 
what valid objection can be offered to its 
adoption ? 

Generally speaking, the negro is re- 
garded by white people, North and South, 
as belonging to an inferior race; he occu- 
pies, as a rule, the position of a servant and 
is treated as such; he is not invited into 
parlors and dining-rooms in the South or 
North any oftener than is the Chinaman 
in California, or any other servant or class 
of servants at any other place. 

The characteristics of the negro are 
just as marked as are those of the China- 
man, and so long as he remains in his pres- 
ent state just so long will his social status 
in this country, North, South, East, and 
West, remain unchanged. You cannot 
force the social recognition of the negro 
upon the white man, be he Northener or 
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Southerner, with any more ease or cer- 
tainty than you can force social recogni- 
tion of the Chinaman upon the Califor- 
nian; but when you have by cultivation 
placed them all upon the same plane, so that 
they are by this very fact congenial, the 
social status adjusts itself, for they will 
naturally seek the society of each other. 
“ Birds of a feather will flock together.” 

God in his infinite wisdom has. caused 
the many races of men who inhabit the 
earth to possess as many different charac- 
teristics as there are races, and it is or 
seems to be natural that they distrust each 
other to a certain extent; this. is. inher- 
ent, but it may be corporeal and not spir- 
itual. 

We are taught that heaven is. a place 
where there is eternal happiness, that it is 
a haven of rest for weary souls, and if it is 
necessary or essential for the happiness of 
our souls that they possess no nationality 
or color, God will see that these are left 
with our bodies in the grave. 

Finally, is it desirable, or for the best 
interest of any two races of men, that there 
should be perfect freedom of intercourse, 
and especially when we consider that this 
is sure to lead to miscegenation? Should 
we not consider this fact with very great 
seriousness before deciding upon the pur- 
suit of any course in our treatment of the 
negro or any similar question ? 

G. F. E. 


» 


Credit to Whom Credit 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Glory is “not bad to take,” and the 
handsome compliment with which you 
have coupled my name, while giving in to- 
day’s beautiful issue an account of The 
Christian Union of early days, is most 
gratifying. Yet, if but one member of the 
old firm of J. B. Ford & Co. was to be 
mentioned in that connection, it should have 
been Captain Edward L. Ford, whose fer- 
tility of resource, unswerving will, and tire- 
less industry did more for the paper’s 
prompt success than the qualities or deeds 
of any other one man. 

I beg you to believe that this statement 
arises not only out of love for the memory 
of a dead comrade, but also from loyalty 
to the truth. Joun R. Howarp. 


¥ 


Thanks from the Bahamas. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I desire to thank through your columns; 
those of your subscribers who have kindly 
sent me, in response to an appeal made in 
the early part of the year, old papers and 
books for children, and old Sunday-school 
supplies. The people greatly appreciate 
them. Whenever the address of the sender 
has been given, I have endeavored to. 
send a note of thanks. Thanking you for 
the kind assistance you have given me 
through your paper, 

I am, yours respectfully, 
Mrs. G. R. JOHNSON. 
NASSAU, Bahamas. 


* 


—A Connecticut pastor ona recent Sun- 
day, after telling God in his long prayer 
the grim story of the theological defections. 
that signalize our time, finally found what 
seemed to him a place of restin the feeling 
that took exactly this form of expression : 
“ But, O Lord, we thank Thee that Thou 
art orthodox.” —Congregationalist. 
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Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter, 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable.] 


I wish to ask yowl some questions as to the social 
conduct and habits of a Christian in society. In 
times gone by the young man who did not use 
tobacco, liquor, or keep bad company was respected 
and encouraged to adhere to his good habits, espe- 
cially if he Happened to be a man of education and 
good birth, etc. Is this the case to-day? Iam afraid 
not. A man may have lived forty years without 
drinking, smoking, gambling, etc., and, whatever his 
birth or education, he finds himself alone in society, 
virtually because of his habits; others don’t consider 
him sociable if he don’t do some of the things named. 
Even educated ladies prefer some one whose habits 
don’t seem so austere. So that, unless he be a re- 
markably brilliant man, his good habits seem to be a 
bar. Now, add to these good habits a profession of 
religion, and matters are not improved. What is the 
man to do? Begin to smoke, to drink, etc., at this 
late day, or continue on as he began? Again, sup- 
pose an educated gentleman comes to your city and 
unites himself with one of your churches, and does 
good church work, assisting the pastor in every way, 
ought he to be allowed to remain either an entire 
stranger or a partial one to the rest of the congrega- 
tion, having only a church-door acquaintance; or 
ought the members of the congregation to take 
enough interest to find out who he is, to have a 
committee call on him and find out how he lives, etc., 
so that, instead of being a stranger, he may enter 
_ into the social life of the church? 


We do not know into what society you 
have fallen. Certainly smoking and drink- 
ing are not regarded as essential in any 
social circles with which we have personal 
acquaintance. Neither smoking nor drink- 
ing is regarded in society as an ungentle- 
manly habit, provided the smoker does not 
puff his smoke in ladies’ faces, and the 
drinker does not drink to excess or in disrep- 
utable places ; and there are different social 
standards as to excess and reputability. 
But we do not think that now either in 
England or America a man is thought less 
of for refusing to smoke or to drink in any 
social circles whose good opinion he need 
covet. As to your second question, there 
are churches which have social clubs into 
the society of which one finds no entrance 
by reason of his mere church-membership. 
There are also churches in which the idea 
of brotherhood is measurably realized, and 
in which every member finds himself wel- 
comed to a true fellowship. We think, 
however, that the “prejudice” against 
letters of introduction is purely a prejudice, 
and that any young man going into a new 
locality should, if he can, provide himself 
with letters of introduction which may 
serve as social vouchers. . Unfortunately, 
membership in a church is not always a 
conclusive guarantee of character. 


M. E. N.—How can we justify the 
statement that the Presbyterian General 
Assembly were discussing the question 
whether a man ‘may really study the Bible 
and remain in the Presbyterian Church? 
We will tell you how we justify it. The 
Pope of Rome does not object to the study 
of the Bible by any priest or layman who 
will give beforehand the pledge that he 
will find nothing in the Bible inconsistent 
with the canons and traditions of the 
Papal Church. The canons and _ tradi- 
tions of the Papal Church are the superior 
authority; the Bible is subordinate. Now, 
hitherto it has been supposed that in the 
Presbyterian churches the Bible was the 
superior authority, and the traditions and 
creeds of the Church were subordinate; 
but the Presbyterian General Assembly 
has said, in effect, If a man studies the 
Bible, and, as the result of his study, reaches 
a conclusion as to the construction of the 
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Bible, its authorship, its origin, or its in- 
terpretation; different from that which is 
entertained by the majority of his fellows, 
he must leave the Church. If this decision 
is to stand, there is no more liberty to study 
the Bible in the Presbyterian Church than 
in the Papal. In both Churches a man 
may study the Bible if he will agree before- 
hand to reach certain conclusions. In 
neither Church is he allowed to study the 
Bible if he does not accept a pre-deter- 
mined conclusion. It is hardly necessary 
to add that study with the conclusion to 
be reached given to the student before- 
hand is not study at all. 


1. What is the best book of forms for family prayers 
expressed in modern forms of thought and feeling? 
2. The best for private meditation and prayers for 
persons in advanced age in full sympathy with pro- 
gressive views upon religious themes? W. F. 

1. Equal to any we have seen is “ The 
Church in Thy House,” by the Rev. 
R. W. Clark (T. Whittaker, New York; 
60 cts.). 2. “Between the Lights” is a 
choice book of meditations, but we do not 
recall one equally good containing prayers 
also(A. D. F. Randolph, New York; $1.50). 
Another, said to be equally good, is by 
Mrs. Bottome, of the “ King’s Daughters.” 


We are told that Jesus cursed the fig tree for hav- 
ing no fruit—he expected fruit; at the same time we 
are told “the time of figs,’’ or season for figs, ‘* was 
not yet.’”? How shall I reconcile? J. M. K. 

According to Archbishop Trench, this 
tree, by putting forth leaves, made a show 
of having fruit in advance of other fig 
trees; since the fruit appears on the fig 
tree earlier than the leaves. Thus it was 
a symbol of hypocrisy, and Jesus’s curse 
upon it was symbolical of the curse that 
rests on hypocritical pretenders. 


What is the Apostles’ Creed? 
When did it get that name? 

Consult the Book of Common Prayer. 
We have not space to quote it. It is so 
called, not as composed by the Apostles, 
but as a summary of the faith which they 
preached. Its name dates from the second 
century. 


Why so called? 
L. A. 


Tell me whether the word ai in 1 Pet. iii., 14 will 
bear the translation “‘even.” It seems to me that, 
taken in connection with the thirteenth verse, the 
sense would be better, but I see that the Revised 
Version does not make the change. P. R. M. 

It will. Sosays Thayer’s Lexicon, which 
here translates e7 #az, “ although.” 

““H. H.” will find the Sunday-school hymn _ begin- 
ning “The pearly gates are open wide,” in 
“Happy Voices,” published by the American Tract 
Society. It was written by John P. Ellis. 1. F. 


. 
Christian Endeavor Topic 


*“ Whatsoever He Saith Unto 
You, Do It” 


For the week beginning July 19, 1891. 
(Matt. xxi., 28; xiv., 16; Eph. vi., 6.) 

It did not seem a_ strange thing to 
the mother of our Lord that her son, 
though a guest in the house of the 
bridegroom of Cana, should command 
the servants of the household, for 
she was conscious of his divinity. In like 
manner, we esteem his commandments as 
demanding only our “ reasonable service,” 
when we believe him to be what he 
claimed to be, the Son of God as well as 
Son of man. 

Unquestioning obedience is the prime 
requisite in the servant of an earthly mas- 
ter, but none the less so in the servant of 
Christ. So, whether he bids us come to 
him over waters that never before felt the 
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tread of human foot, or to cast our nets 
where a few hours before there was noth- 
ing to reward our toil, it matters not. 
The word of our Master shall not return 
to him void. The only thing that con- 
cerns us is to do his will. 

When we know and love Jesus, his 
commands come to us, not as the arbitrary 
commands of a master who must be 
obeyed simply because he has power over 
us, but as the revelations of the desires of 
a friend whom we love and would gladly 
serve. And when we look at Christ’s 
commands thus, ourselves, we are able to 
say to others, “ Whatsoever he saith unto 
you, do it; for this way lies relief from all 
perplexity. He can lead you into perfect 
peace along this road.” 

It is useless, as he says, to follow him, 
crying “Lord, Lord,” while we refuse to 
do what he asks us to do. We cannot 
make up for lack of willingness in respect 
to one command by twice keeping another. 
We all have to learn the lesson sometime 
that “to obey is better than sacrifice.” 
Well for us if we learn it before we have 
forfeited our kingdom. 

Let us make this a personal question. 
What does Jesus, my Saviour, my Master, 
my Friend, ask me to do for him? Does 
he say, “ Follow me”? Then I will gladly 
leave all, as did the fishermen of Galilee, 
and go with him to share his toil, his re- 
proach, and his cross, if need be. Does 
he say, “ This do in remembrance of me”? 
Then I will enter his church and take upon 
me the vows of the people of God, that I 
may have the right to sit at his table and 
partake of the “true meat” and the “true 
drink,” until he shall summon me to eat 
and drink with him in his Father's king- 
dom. Does he say, “Go work to-day in 
the vineyard”? Then I will go, and I will 
toil, for his sake, at whatever kind of work 
he shall appoint, staying not for weariness 
or heat or cold, until my day shall close, 
and through the gathering darkness he 
shall lead me safely home. Does he say 
to me, as I look out upon the hungering 
multitudes, “ Give ye them to eat”? Then 
I will take the little that I have with which 
to feed soul-hunger, and will give it all 
into his hands, and will take again that 
little, made holy and sufficient by his bless- 
ing, and will give it, in his name, to the 
needy. Does he say, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature”? Then I will lay my life at his 
feet and wait his bidding as to where he 
would have me tell the story of his love. 
And as far as he shall give me the means, 
I will send that story throughout the whole 
world. 

Jesus said, “ Ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever Icommand you;” “If a man 
love me, he will keep my word: and my 
Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.” 
That Jesus should think of us as his friends, 
and that he and the Father should abide in 
us, is grace indeed. May this be our ex- 
perience as we “follow on to know the 
Lord.” 

References: Num. xxii., 20—xxiv., 13; 
Ezra vii., 10; Ps. ciii., 20; Jer. i., 7; Matt: 
vii., 24, 25—ix., 37, 38—xii., 13—xiv., 28; 
29—xv., 8, 9—xix., 14; Mark i., 16-20—ii., 
14—V., 19, 20—viii., 34 —xi., 3—xiii., 34-373 
John ii, 5—vi., 28—xii., 48—50—xiv., 23; 
Acts iv., 18, 19—v., 27-29; I Cor. vii., 22, 
23; Heb. v., 9. 

Daily Readings: (1) 1 Sam. xv., 10-23 ; 
(2) Luke v., 1-11; (3) Luke ix., 57-62; (4) 
John xxi., 15-23; (5) 1 Cor. xi., 23-26; (6) 
Matt. xxviii., 16-20; (7) Matt. xxi., 28— 
xiv,, 16; Eph. vi., 6. 
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Much 2ting Ghar} 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these cond+ 


tions: ‘ " 

ist. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
aqcomshen?, each question—not for publication, but for 
identification. i 

2d. Always give the number of the farasraph in re- 
ferring to questions and answers previously published. 

jd. i "vite only on one side of the paper. 

ath. The questioner must s a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
a he shall reply through the paper or through the 
mail, 

th. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 

Peter time to get the desired information y he does not 


possess it himself. In ordinary cases it will take from 


three tofour weeks to make an answer. 3 
6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter tobe omniscient.| 


703. Please give the name of a book containing in- 

structions for draping flags in a military chapel. 
H. M. W. 

There are no books or printed direc- 
tions for draping flags. Men in the pro- 
fession learn effective arrangement by long 
experience and practice in handling the 
materials used. I would suggest that pho- 
tographs of the interiors of buildings draped 
for ceremonials might be helpful. 


164. I have three volumes of the London “ Specta- 
tor” printed in 1710, 1711, 1712, in good state of pres- 
ervation, well bound in leather covers, and I would 
like to know the value of them. W. W. H. 

The volumes of the London « Specta- 
tor” of the dates you mention would be 
worth about five or six dollars. 


476. Where can I get atranslation of Alfred de Mus- 
set’s poems? Also where look for a criticism df 
the same? Does Taine justly make him superior to 
Tennyson ? A. 8. B. 

There is no complete translation of 
Alfred de Musset’s poems, though many 
of them occur incidentally in various 
books. The largest number are found in 
a book of selections from his prose and 
poetry, and published in London in 1877. 
This volume may perhaps be obtained of 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. As between two artists of supreme 
skill and art quality in any line of work, 
the highest position must be assigned to 
him whose work shows the greatest range 
of idea and emotion; and it is most cer- 
tainly the opinion of most English readers 
that, while Alfred de Musset rivals Tenny- 
son in the perfection of his form, Tenny- 
son far surpasses him in the range of his 
interests and the breadth of his sympathies. 
Tennyson has all of De Musset’s refine- 
ment of touch, beauty of phrase, and ver- 
bal facility, and he has in addition to this 
what De Musset lacks—a sound and 
healthful nature, a mind receptive of the 
very highest influences of his time, and a 
power of co-ordination which makes him 
what De Musset was not, a constructive 
poet. 


524. Where can I find an instruction-book on 
whistling, or is it taught only in cities? Is there a 
book published in relation to the Delsarte method 
of gymnastics ? F. N. B. 

Whistling is an accomplishment which 
has not yet passed, I believe, the instinct- 
ive or natural stage—that is to say, it has 
not yet reached the dignity of schools and 
teachers; moreover, it is never likely to 
achieve such dignity. Write to E. S. 
Werner, 28 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York, for a catalogue of Delsarte 
books. 


704. Please give me the title of the best popular 
work on sanitary science, one that treats of the im- 
portance of proper sewerage and the effect of defect- 
ve sewerage upon the health of a city. 

H.C. B. 
Consult George E. Waring’s various 
books on House Drainage, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass.; 
William Paul Gerhard’s books (D. Van 
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Nostrand Company, New York), and 
“ Woman Plumbers and Doctors” by Mrs. 
H. H. Plunkett (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York). 

282. (a) There is a tendency nowadays to omit 
such titles as “‘ Mr.” and “Esq.” in addressing both 
letters and envelopes. Some tell us that all titles are 
to be omitted, no matter what the social or official 
position of the person addressed may be. Can you 
not tell us how far present usage warrants such omis- 
sion of titles? (6) What is the proper address for a 
lady when one cannot determine whether she is mar- 
ried or single? BL. C., Jr. 

(2) The use of titles in addressing letters 
and envelopes is, of course, largely a mat- 
ter of taste. Personally I believe in their 
use. In addressing every man who has 
no official title, such as “Dr.,” “ Rev.,” 
“Col,” “Hon.,” etc., I use invariably 
the abbreviated titles “ Mr.” or “ Esq.” In 
this country the distinction between “ Mr.” 
and “ Esq.” is not marked, although in past 
years it has been popularly supposed that 
every lawyer was entitled to the “ Esq.” 
In England, however, there is a distinction 
between the use of “ Mr.” and « Esq.” The 
latter term is used in correspondence with 
“gentlemen,” and the former with “ trades- 
people,” a social distinction which I am 
glad to say does not prevail in this coun- 
try outside of that circle whose apostle is 
that remarkably businesslike author and 
social leader, Ward McAllister. (6) Every 
lady who signs a letter to a person who is 
unacquainted with her should indicate in 
brackets whether she is Mrs. or Miss. If 
she does not, she cannot complain if the 
envelope of the reply is inscribed simply 
with her name and initials. 


262. In The Christian Union of March 6, 1890, is 
an article on the ‘‘ Bay Psalm-Book,” in which it is 
stated that this book was the second published in the 
Colonies. Now, I had supposed that the Bay Psalm- 
Book was the frst book printed in the Colonies. If 
it is the second, will you kindly inform me what the 
first book was? E.R. V. 

An almanac for 1639, calculated for 
New England, by William Pierce, Mariner, 
Cambridge, was the first thing printed in 
the Colonies. The first book is supposed 
to have been “The Whole Booke of Psalms, 
Faithfully Translated into English Metre. 
Whereunto is prefixed a Discourse declar- 
ing not only the Lawfullness, but also the 
Necessity of the Heavenly Ordinance of 
Singing Scripture Psalms in the Churches 
of God.” This was printed by Daye in 
1640, at Cambridge. 

530. Why is the reading-desk of the Episcopal 
Church always in the form of aneagle? A. L. A. 

The eagle is the symbol of St. John, but 
I think its use as a reading-desk is purely 
conventional. It is the bird generally used 
in architecture on account of its size and 
strength. 


487. (a) Kindly tell me whether Howells’s ‘A 
Little Girl Among the Old Masters” is likely to 
prove interesting and instructive reading for a child 
of twelve? (6) Also whether Lamartine’s ‘‘ Raphael” 
(Laure-Crowned Tales, McClurg & Co.) is a biog- 
raphy of the artist? (c) Is Vol. I. of Sweetser’s 
Biographies as full of information concerning 
Raphael, Leonardo, and Angelo as any other book 
obtainable at the same price—$1.50? (d@) Can you tell 
me of any book of moderate price containing the 
lives of Rembrandt and Rubens? K 2. 3. 

(2) I do not think that “A Little Girl 
Among the Old Masters” is what you 
want. It is a collection of drawings by a 
little girl, with a running commentary by 
Mr. Howells. It is more interesting as an 
exhibition of the child’s powers than as a 
study’of the works of the artists, and is 
adapted to older readers. (4) Lamartine’s 
“ Raphael” is not a life of the painter, but 
is a story, the hero of which bears the 
name of Raphael. (c) Sweetser’s biog- 
raphies are written in a clear and readable 
style, and give information and criticism 
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in aconcise form. The edition with which 
I am acquainted gives Angelo and Raphael 
in separate small volumes. (@) “ Life of 
Rubens,” by G. H. Calvert (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston); “Schools and Masters of 
Painting,” by A. G. Radcliffe (Appleton, 
New York); “Painters of all Schools,” 
by L. Viardot (Lippincott, Philadelphia) ; 
“ Rembrandt,” by J. W. Mollett, and 
“ Rubens,” by C. W. Kett. The last two 
are in the set of “Illustrated Biographies 
of Great Artists.” 


380. Can you give the meaning of the large bottles 
of colored water so universally seen in druggists’ 
windows ? M. D. P. 

I have found, even after a good deal of 
inquiry, nothing in answer to this question. 
I should think it likely that this custom 
might have arisen from the colors resulting 
from certain chemical processes being taken 
as an advertisement of the business of the 
apothecary. The beauty of the colors and 
the lack of knowledge of chemistry or 
alchemy among the patrons of ancient 
apothecaries or physicians may have had 
some influence. This is a pure hypothesis, 
however. I doubt whether anything could 
be found in literature without careful 
search, perhaps involving the examination 
of curious old tomes giving information on 
medicine, etc. It is possible that some 
druggist who possesses a love for antiquity 
may have looked up the point. 

708. Please tell me why Massachusetts and Virginia 
are called Commonwealths? Are they not the only 
two States so called? ARTHUR M. Morse. 

Considerable research and consultation 
with several experts make it seem prob- 
able that there is no special reason why 
Massachusetts and Virginia are called 
Commonwealths. Pennsylvania was for- 
merly spoken of in the state papers as a 
Commonwealth. The application of the 
term to these States was probably the re- 
sult simply of a fancy. “ The Century 
Dictionary,” which is an admirable source 
of information in such matters, merely 
says: “In the United States, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky are officially styled Commonwealths ;” 
but the editors of the dictionary seem to 
have found no reason for this use of the 
term. 


529. Several young married ladies here have formed 
themselves into a ‘‘ Fireside, Travels Club,” intending 
to make a reading tour through Great Britain and Ire- 
land. ‘‘ Suggestions for a Vacation Trip to England,” 
recently published in The Christian Union, has proved 
very satisfactory in suggesting books on England; and 
now we wish to know what books would be most use- 
ful and interesting for our trip through Ireland. Could 
you suggest some half-dozen which you think would 
answer our purpose? If possible, we should like to 
get at least one book with illustrations, but the price 
must be moderate. Weare beyond the reach of libra- 
ries, and have almost nothing to depend on in the 
way of private collections of books, so we must buy 
whatever we need for use in the club. Cc. eR 


The editor of the Boston “ Pilot,” the 
well-known Catholic weekly, has given me 
the following list of books on Ireland: 
“The Beauties of Ireland, 2 vols., pub- 
lished by Sherwood, Jones & Co., London ; 
“ Unknown Country,” by Mrs. Craik (Mac- 
millan); “ The Health Resorts and Water- 
ing-Places of Ireland,” by David Edgar 
Flinn (Kegan Paul & Trench, London); 
“The Scenery of Ireland,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall, 3 vols. (Hood, London); “ Pictu- 
resque Europe ’—the numbers on Ireland ; 
Black’s “ Guide to Belfast, Giant’s Cause- 
way, and North of Ireland ;” “ Guide to Dub- 
lin and Wicklow Mountains ;” “Guide to 
Galway, Connemara, with plan of Limer- 
ick;” ‘Picturesque Tourist of Ireland” 
(Macmillan or Cassell, New York); Francis 
Gay’s “Guide to South of Ireland,” pub- 
lished in Cork. 
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Curious Derivation of Some 
Familiar Words 


Monkey-wrench is the name applied to 
a tool, a sort of spanner with a movable 
jaw. Some etymologists account for the 
forepart of the name by recalling the 
fact that a monkey’s jaw is movable 
also. The monkey-wrench was invented 
some years ago by a poor mechanic whose 
name is Charles Monckey. He sold his 
patent for a song, and is now working for 
day’s wages in Brooklyn. His invention 
has made millions of dollars for those who 
were able to place it upon the market. 

Derrick is the name of a crane used in 
shifting and lifting heavy weights. It is 
said to be called from one Theodoric, who, 
while serving at Cadiz as a soldier under 
Robert, Earl of Essex, was doomed to death 
for some crime, but pardoned by his com- 
mander on condition that he would hang 
twenty-three other malefactors. Such are 
the revolutions of fate that subsequently 
he was employed in London to behead 
Essex, the man who had saved his life. 

A stentorian voice is that of one like the 
Grecian herald in the Trojan war, whom 
Homer describes as ‘“great-hearted, 
brazen-voiced Stentor, accustomed to shout 
as loud as fifty other men.” 

A raglan is a loose overcoat with long 
sleeves, such as Lord Raglan wore in the 
Crimean war. Wellingtons are boots 
named after the Iron Duke. Bluchers are 
also boots, named after the commander of 
Weliington’s Prussian allies at Waterloo. 

Any magnificent tomb is called a mazso- 
eum. Mausolus, the Carian King whose 
name it bears, had nothing whatever to do 
with the original except to lie in it when 
he was dead. The piety of his wife, Ar- 
temisia, gave his name to the tomb and 
immortality to her husband’s memory, be- 
cause the monument she built over his 
body gave a wordtolanguage. The mag- 
nolia bears the name of Pierre Mangol, 
Professor of Medicine at Montpellier, 
France, in the seventeenth century; and 
Dahl, a Swedish botanist, has his name 
embalmed in the dah/ia. 

Indirectiy our word dod/ar depends upon 
a great man’s name. The word is an ab- 
breviation of Joachimsthaler, a coin first 
minted about 1518, in the valley of St. 
Joachim, Bohemia. The valley (¢ha/) 
bears the name of the saint. Boycottisa 
mame recently introduced, but already in 
use everywhere. A few years ago Captain 
Charles Cunningham Boycott, an Irish 
farmer and land agent, angered his tenants, 
and in revenge they refused to work for him 
or to sell him food. To deycott means to 
withhold custom from a man in any line of 
business. A martinet is what few soldiers 
like to be called, Colonel Martinet was 
an officer in the army of Louis XIV. He 
was so particular about small details, so 
rigid in his discipline, that he was looked 
upon as a nuisance. His name has come 
down to us as applicable toa military Miss 
Nancy Finniken. 

Bogus is the corrupted form of the name 
Borghese, that of a noted swindler who 
passed large amounts of counterfeit money 
in the West some years ago. Boniface is 
the common name for the landlord of a 
tavern. The original was one of the rare 
kind—a sleek, good-tempered, jolly land- 
lord—but he wasn’t in real life. Hewasa 
character in Farquhar’s comedy of “ The 
Beaux’ Stratagem,” written in 1707.— 
Harper's Young People. 


Mamma—You naughty girl? You've eaten every 
cooky there was on the plate. I told you you might 
have three. Little Edith—Yes, but you didn’t tell 
me which three. So I had to eat all to be sure to get 
the right ones.—Boston Transcript. 
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Motto: “ We live in deeds, not years.” —BaiLEY's “FESTUS.” 


Between Us 


A particularly handsome binder has been 
‘designed for this new form of The Chris- 
‘tian Union, and we are able to offer it at a 
price materially lower than was necessary 
in the case of the larger binder. It is of 
the same general style as before, and is 
covered with brown canvas, with a fac- 
simile of the new cover printed in rich 
brown ink upon the outside. We are able 
to send this binder postpaid to any reader 
on receipt of sixty cents. In the new form 
all readers will find The Christian Union 
much more convenient for preservation, 
and with one of these binders, each of 
which holds the copies for half a year, 
an extremely valuable reference library, 
covering the best life of the world, may 
‘gradually be accumulated in any home. 


Judging from the mail that we have 
already received, the new size and typo- 
graphical dress of The Christian Union 
have won the approval of our readers. It 
is an important matter, this changing the 
entire appearance of an old newspaper, and 
ithe seriousness of the step cannot be better 
expressed than in the following words from 
a subscriber in Albany: 


“Judging from the exclamations of my own fam- 
‘ily, I fear the first feeling among your circle of readers 
will be that of regret. Our old friend is gone, and 
one doesn’t know the stranger, handsome though he 
is, bearing the old name. But, as I tried to explain, 
familiar intercourse will renew the old feeling, and 
we shall like The Christian Union better than ever. 
Let me praise your beautiful type and presswork— 
‘the finest I have yet seen in any weekly paper, and 
‘equal to the best magazine work. It will add weight 
and dignity to the articles that appear in the paper, 
cand ought to incite each contributor to do his level 
best.” 


A member of one of the largest and 
most important publishing houses in New 
York City writes as follows : 


“The public and The Christian Union are to be 
congratulated on the new dress in which your paper 
cappears this week. There seems to be nothing left to 
be desired in paper, type, or printing, and the result 
lis a really beautiful paper. Perhaps I feel a special 
interest in this from the fact of having expressed 
myself pretty forcibly in regard to its previous 
unworthy appearance more than a year ago. Of 
course there could not be two opinions with regard to 
ithe excellence and literary merit of the paper; it is 
now a delight both to the eye and the mind.” 


A bookseller and printer in Canada, 
whose judgment is that of an expert, says: 


““The new number of The Christian Union is a 
beauty. The perfect page presented is a pleasure to 
ook at, a feast to the eye. I can’t refrain from con- 
:gratulating and thanking you. About two months 
ago I started a growl because the paper was badly 
printed. ‘There was so much broken faced type used 
that it was painful to see. I didn’t send it, for I felt 
sure a change would soon come, and I am now glad I 
did not, as it is evident you realized the need of 
improvement more than any one else. You may now 
eall it Zhe Family Paper. The matter presented 
each week is a continuous source of profit and 
pleasure, instruction and inspiration. If your success 
is in accordance with the merit of the paper it will be 
call you desire and deserve.” 


A clergyman in central New York sends 
this welcome postal card: 


“DEAR UNION: Just a line to thank you for the 
new form of the C. U. It is the very thing to suit. 
We appreciate the convenience and beauty of it.”’ 


Out of the many letters that are coming 
in we have room only to take these at ran- 
dom. The selection would not be com- 
plete, however, unless we quoted from the 
very first letter to reach us concerning the 
change in form, It is from a physician in 
Cleveland, O., who writes: 


“Asa subscriber to The Christian Union, I congrat- 
ulate you on the improvement you have made in the 
paper, especially on the large clear type and the more 
opaque paper used. I could better spare any other 
paper or magazine that I receive than The Christian 
Union. My copy I send to my mother in a distant 
State, whence it is remailed to a lady in this State. 
She gives it to a friend who mails it to friends in the 
South, and thus the one copy reaches I don’t know 
how many readers who derive pleasure and instruc- 
tion from its pages.” 


One of the gratifying features in the recent 
history of our Recreation Department is 
the large increase of applications for printed 
matter concerning railways and pleasure 
resorts. Let us emphasize again the state- 
ment that this department is for the service 
of all our readers who desire to avail them- 
selves of it. Do not hesitate to ask for 
any time-table or any circular you may 
desire. We are glad to furnish them, and 
the planning of your vacation will be made 
much less burdensome by sending directly 
to our Recreation Department for the 
information you need. 


BB 
Poem for the Week 


From the Song of the Brook. 


I come from haunts of coot and hern; 
I make a sudden sally 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 


I chatter over stony ways 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots ; 
I slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gleam, I glance, 
Among my skimming swaliows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows; 


“cannot be contradicted. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars ; 
I loiter round my cresses ; 
And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
—TENNYSON. 


r 
Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Fund 


The readers of The Christian Union are 
manifesting their interest in the working- 
girls of New York by the one evidence that 
It has been said 
that when a man’s pocketbook is con- 
verted, there is no doubt of his conversion. 
Certainly the readers of The Christian 
Union are showing that their desire to 
lighten the burdens of those whose patience 
and endurance teach lessons every day, is 
not a superficial for pocketbooks 
have responded most generously. At one 
of the clubs last week a worker who had 
not been present for some time was most 
cordially welcomed. Naturally, as among 
friends, the conversation was on the ex- 
periences since the departed. 
The winter had been a particularly hard 
one for most of the members, because of 
scarcity of work. Among 
widow who supports two children, and for 
weeks has earned only five dollars a week. 
The wanderer said impulsively to the club: 
“You tell me I help you by talking about 
the use of money. You would gain much 
more by talking with Mrs. I do 
not see,” continued the wanderer, turning 
to the widow, Do tell 
us.” 

With a most cheerful smile the widow 
responded: ‘“ Well, we do not have straw- 
berries when they cost twenty-five cents a 
box. We can live,” she said, her face 
growing serious, “but it means harder 
work than earning the money.” 

Is it not worth while sending sunshine 
into such lives ? 


one, 


wanderer 


them was a 





“how you manage. 
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The Rambler 
From the National Baptist 


The attention of the Rambler has been 
called to the following query: Has a per- 
son any right to own his name? or is it 
within the liberty of every human being to 
call him (that is, the sufferer in question) 
by some other name? The sufferer states 
his case somewhat thus: 

“ My full name is Heman Lincoln Way- 
land; but, exercising the rights of an 
American citizen, guaranteed to me by the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the sev- 
eral Amendments, I prefer to be called H. 
L. Wayland. 

“Reasons”? Well, for one thing, the 
name He man seems so tautological; did 
you ever know any other kind of a man? 
Then, still further, Heman and Jeduthun 
are mentioned in Scripture (1 Chron: xvi., 
42) as persons gifted in the matter of 
sacred melody, distinguished for playing 
on trumpets and cymbals and kindred in- 
struments of torture. To these attain- 
ments I make no claim; and it is painful 
to be reminded of my deficiency; it is 
something as though a person plunged in 
the depths of poverty were to find himself 
weighed down with the name Croesus Astor 
Vanderbilt, or as though Professor Briggs 
bore the name John Calvin Jonathan 
Edwards Briggs. So (added the sufferer) 
I prefer to condense, as it were, and to 
abbreviate the first name down to the sim- 
ple initial H. 

“And, since it seems an affectation to 
write your first initial and then to write 
your second name in full, as when one 
writes J. Jenkins Jones, or T. Tomkinson . 
Tomkins, I prefer (as before said) to de- 
scend to posterity simply as H. L. Way- 
land. 

“But what follows? Is this combina- 
tion of letters outlandish and unpronounce- 
able? I do not know, but from some 
cause the civilized world seems to have re- 
solved that it will not use the name herein 
above indicated. There seems a conspir- 
acy in the premises. I find myself called 
by every name but the right one. I am 
called Herman Lincoln Wayland. I am 
called Henry L. Wayland. The telegraph 
immortalized me as Heman Lincoln, of 
Maryland. If I make a few feeble ob- 
servations, it is proclaimed by the sound- 
ing trump of fame that Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D., was the next speaker, but did not 
seem up to his usual mark. 

“ The other day I accepted an invitation 
to speak at a meeting in New York; where- 
upon it was announced by a metropolitan 
journal that ‘ Heman Lincoln, D.D.,’ would 
be one of the speakers; and the presiding 
officer of the meeting referred to, intro- 
duced me as ‘H. L. Wayland, of New 
Haven.’ 

“Letters reach me addressed to the 
Rev. Francis Wayland, D.D., likewise let- 
ters addressed to the Hon. Francis Way- 
land; while a large part of the circulars 
recommending books, investments, patent 
coffins, and the like, addressed to the Rev. 
Horace Wayland, the excellent pastor of 
Zion Church, come to my house. 

“The situation is embarrassing. For 
one thing, there is no knowing how many 
legacies I may hereafter lose because the 
testator has got my name wrong. Then, 
again, who knows what offices I may 
be elected to, but may fail to get the office 
because my name was not right on the 
ballot; and very likely W ayland Hoyt, 
D.D., or the Rev. Horace Wayland will 
be inducted into some lucrative office when 
the voters intended to vote for me. Then, 





too, it is about as much as a person cando 
to impart respectability and dignity to one 
name; to do it for a dozen names is cer- 
tainly a task beyond my unaided powers. 

“J say nothing of the embarrassing cir- 
cumstances of the Rev. Horace Wayland 
and of Wayland Hoyt, D.D., in being 
made responsible for my rash and radical 
utterances. Think of it! how must Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt feel, a man of vast learning 
and majestic culture, to read that he has 
made a speech advocating that monstrous 
enormity, that heaven-defying embodiment 
of radicalism, the Spelling Reform, and 
that he is supposed to favor the blood- 
curdling proposal to spell ghost without the 
h, or to leave out some of the letters in the 
word e-i-g-h-t !” 

The Rambler submits this appeal to the 
calm consideration of a candid world, and 
makes his plea in behalf of his suffering 
fellow-creature. Insignificant though he is 
in stature, and humble in station, yet he 
has his feelings. 

¥ 


—Prince Louis Bonaparte, the present 
head of the family, is said to bear a strong 
resemblance to the first Napoleon in coun- 
tenance. He is tall, thin, and muscular, 
with a dignified and gracious manner. 

—An old army officer, according to Mrs. 
Custer, had a four-year-old boy who never 
tired of war stories. ‘“ The story is a little 
rough on me,” said the officer to Mrs. Cus- 
ter, “ but if you know a child, you know 
that he wants a plentiful sprinkling of I’s 
and nothing told in the third person. So 
I kept on as he demanded, till one day he 
looked up in my face and said: ‘ Father, 
couldn’t you get any one to help you put 
‘down the rebellion ?’” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
If you'tare Nervous, 
and cannot sleep, try it. 
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THE 


Princeton 


Preparatory 
School 


Opens September 23. 
be addressed to President Patton of 
Princeton College, or to 

J. B. FINE, Head-Master, 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


Hellmuth 
College 


For YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Large illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Principal. 
LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA, 





Inquiries may 





Education 
Health 
Home 





New York, New York City. 
~ enmenmaanmanecsasiad 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 EAST 14TH Street, N.Y. 





Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS 


(Sixty-sixth year of Academy. Twelfth of Home. » 
Thorough preparation for college or for business. Abso- 
lutely healthful ag and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 


— j. H. ROOT, Principal. 


References 





Connecticut, New London. 
ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS 


This school, for ten such boys, is open all the year round. 
Delightful summer and winter home. Thorough physical 
and mental training by an experienced physician and 
teacher. Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 





Connecticut, Hartford, 31 Wethersfield Ave. 
ARTFORD PREPARATORY INSTITUTE 


9th Year. Schock year 0 7 Sept. 23, 1801. 
Summer session begins June 23. n Weeks.”’ A good 
home and care assured. Studies elected. For cotalague 
address E. R. THOMSON. 


Connecticut, Hartford, 31 Wethersfield Ave. 
ARTFORD PREPARATORY INSTITUTE. 


9th year. Reopens Sept. 23, 1891. A home and 
day school for the primary and higher education of bot! 
sexes. A discount to the G. A. R. For catalogue address 


MSON. 








Connecticut, Stamford. 
papain BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all 
the year. Both sexes. Departments of Bokkeee 
ing, Banking, Ponmenalip, § Shorthand, Fi writin 
legraphy, German, etc. A. MERR E'Peccthent. 





Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE 
A Home School for Girls and Young Ladies. _Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, and CollegePreparatory courses. Care- 
ful attention to morals and manners. Healthful location. 
Gymnasium. Terms moderate. 





Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sept. 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident teachers. Located in 
one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. One hour 
from New York. Circulars sent on application. 





ConnecTicuT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
WEST ENDINSTITUTE. Mrs. Capy and Miss 
Capy, Principals. Prescribed_and Elective Courses of 
Study, or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 





Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. Seventeenth .year. Advent term begins 
D.V.) Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 

The Rev. FRANCIS : i RUSSELL M. A. Rector 

The Rev. JOHN H. MCCRACKAN,M.A., Jr. Rector. 
Miss MARY R. MILTARD. os Principal. 





ConneEcTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$500. 17th year. My so-page circulart: ells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69.) 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


$500 to $600. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





ConnecTicuT, New Haven. 
ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the privi- 


leges of the University, open to every Christian de- 
a, rofessors and Instructors: Pmathy Dwight, 
George E. Day, Samuel Harris, George P. Fisher, Lewis 
O. Brastow, Edward L. Curtis, George 8. Stevens, Frank 
C: Porter, ‘Mark Bailey, Gustave kel, Begins. 
Sept. 24. For catalogue or fuller ts cone apply to 
Pror. GEOR E. DAY, Dean of the Faculty. 





Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—A College 


Preparatory and Home School for girls of ms a . 
Superior advantages for French, German, Music, and 

oard and tuition, $350 a year. The twenty-fifth a 

will begin Septembes | 24, 1891 


Miss J. $. WILLIAMS, Principal. 





Ivutnois, Jacksonville. 
LLINOIS COLLEGE 


Founded in 1820 
The oldest college in the State. 
EDWARD A. TANNER, D.D. 


. 


Address President 





ILLINOIS, Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


43rd year. Full Colle cpe % Preparatory Courses. 
yen advantages for Music, Painting, and Drawing. 
departments in charge of Specialists. New Science 
building. Best advantages for Scientific Study and Investi- 
ee Four well-e uipped Laboratories —tialogics an 
otanical, physical, emical, and mineral aonical. Special 
inducements for teachers who wish to take advanced work. 
Resident Physician. Fine Gymnasium (40x80 ft.), Sargent 
System. Delicate girls show marked gain in strengt 
while pursuing regular course of study. A new cottage 
offers students opportunity to reduce expenses to lowest 
rates. Catalogue gives full particulars as to entrance ex- 
aminations. Conssmpentiense invited. Lock Box 201. 


SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 
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Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 


An English and Classical School for Girls. 
est: school for women in the Sout eachers are gradu- 
ates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Accommo- 
dations first-class in every particular. 

W.T. POYNTER. 


The old- 





MAssacuusettTs, Lowell. 
ELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Prepares for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc. 
and boarding 
address Promptl 


Day 
upils received. For circulars’ and terms 


y 
E. J. UNDERHILL, 49 Nesmith St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, ro Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
New Library. Largest Faculty. 
Free pcholarshipe. ERRrRS October 1. 
Hon. ETT, Dean. 





Enlarged Quarters. 
Fees moderate. 
Address 





Massacuusetts, Ashburnham. 
USHING ACADEMY 
For both sexes, $200 a year. For full particulars send 
f or illustrated circular “4 new catalogue to 
H. S. COWELL, A.M., Principal. 
MAssacuusETTs, Worcester. 
THE 

] F germany MILITARY ACADEMY. Begins 


ea year September 16. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
reparatory Depts. Careful Training, Home Com- 
J. A. SH | aoe Fiead Master. 


MAsSACHusETTSs, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD SEMINARY.—Location pleasant, 


quiet, patna, 35. miles from Boston, on Old 
Colony Fine Buil ings, laboratory, library, ymna- 





oo. 





sium. Hekecaeeet Terms. reas bl 
School for Girls. Send io ‘Mustrated circular. si stein 
H. M. WILLARD, A.M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
M's ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME and 
Day School for Young Ladies reopens October 1, 
I I. 
Genestor opportunities for the study of L Uit- 
erature, Hstoey, and Philosopl i. ae ee 





MAsSACHUuSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
eopens September 22, 1891. 





MAssAcHusETTs, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
reopens Se September 24, 1891. Pupils received at 
Smith an en on our certificate. 
Miss VRYLT G W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MAssACHUSETTS, Berkshire Co., 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE 


A selected and limited school for young men and boys. 
Prepares for colltge or business. Pupils are members of the 
Principal’s family and repeive 4 Reronal care and attention. 

Address E. J ENNEP, Principal. 





Great Barrington. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 
—The Leading School of Expression in America. First 


to teach the System of Beaute, Send for Sialpene to 
OSES TRUE BROW A. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. MISS KIMBALL’S 


Day AND BoarpInG SCHOOL FoR GrRLs will _re- 
open Sept. 23. Location soe; 3 house cheerful. Col- 
lege, preparatory, and special courses. Desirable home for 
motherless girls. Send for circular, which gives full 
information. 








Massacuusetts, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New 
England. The payment of $200, one-half in advance and 
the remainder Jan. 15, will cover ordinary tuition, with 
board, for the year, beginning ay 2. Send for cata- 
logue to STEELE, Prin. 


New York, Rochester. 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 
is ready for distribution by The University of 
Rochester, and will sent on application to 
Term begins Sept. ro. RES. DAVID J. HILL. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Open Oct.ir. Fespeentian 5 forthe Harvard Examina- 
tions, Barnard, and other colleges for women; number 
limited ; special attention to English, elocution, and physi- 
cal culture ; ; daily instruction an practice in Delsarte gym- 


nastics. 
MARY B. WHITON,A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY.—The Forty-first year 


begins September 16. For circulars 4 car 
Mrs. 








RTT. 





New York, Chappaqua. 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


Order programme for_18g91-’92 and picture. Among 
thechills, 32 miles from New York. 





New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 26th Year. 
Opens Sept. 18th. Healthful, homelike, thorough, 
progressive, Filled last year to its utmost capacity. a for 
illustrated circular. Rev. Geo. CROSBY SMITH,A.M. 





New York, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


For roo young women, Superb modern buildings. 
Twelve teachers. - graduating courses and preparatory. 
For school year, Sept. 14, $240 pays board, Sasakieed 
room, and all tuition, except music, art, stenogr: raphy, and 
typewriting. See illustrated catalo _. 

JOS. E. KING, D.D. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
OME INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN-ON- 
HUDSON. A boarding and day school for young 
ladies and little sh. Will reopen September 16. 
iss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 





New York, Syracuse. 
| peers SCHOOL—Boarding School for Girls. 
Under the sungeriien of the Rt. Rev, F. D. Hun- 


TINGTON, S." he seventy, irst 7. year begins 
September 16. Miss M ARY J. SKSON. 





New York, Yonkers, Springside. 





ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
Address as above. 
New York, Elmira. 
ISS CHALMERS’ HOME AND DAY 


SCHOOL for Girls. Number limited. Full aca- 
demic course, with diploma. Prepares for leading wo- 
men’s colleges. Eleventh year be gins Sept. 16, 1891. 


Address Miss MARY C. GRAY, Assoc. Principal. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. For circulars, address 
by letter ee aL SsRiamber 1, Miss_H. L. BULKLEY, 
ey E. TILEY, Principals. 
New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAIN- 
ING OF TEACHERS 





For those who are nee agg of colleges, normal 
schools, seminaries, high schools, teachers of experience, 
and any who wish to become 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 


Information cheerfully furnished regarding the courses 
in Pedagogy, Manual Training, Kindergarten; the study 
of Form, I vente, © Color, Natural Science, Vocal Music, 
and Scholarships. 





New York, Cornwall and Peekskill. 
EW YORK MILITARY egy 
Academic Dept. at Cornwall, N.Y. Prep. Dept. 
and Summer School at Worrall Hall Peekskill, whe cata- 
logue address Coa. C. J.w 





MAsSACHUSETTS, Boston, 40 Berkeley St. 
OUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
The School of Domestic Science and Industrial Arts 
reopens October 7, 1891. Address Principal of the 
School for circulars. 





New Hampsuire, Portsmouth. 
ISS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, Portsmouth, N. H., reopens 
September 30, 1891. J. G. Whittier sa’ “A” better, 
healthier, and pleasanter place for a schoo! could scarcely 
be found in New England. 





New Jersey, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE 
School for i only. College and business prepa- 


ration a ey. Hove faken through summer. 
AMBERS, A.M., Principal. 





New Jersey, Orange. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The Princi- 


pal ofa Private School will receive into her family 2 
few girls, giving them home care in addition to thorou 
school wor reparation for college. _ Location healthfa 
and attractive. One hour from New York, Add 

Mrs. J. V. N. DORR, 
Mountain Station. 


ress 





New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
VY HALL 
Home and College-preparstory Steet for Young 
adies. Established 18: 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. One hour from New York. 
Resident Native French and German teachers. Terms, 
500. 








New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 


Day School for Girls. Reopens September 23d. 
Greulars sent on application, 





LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principals. 
New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 56th year. Pre- 


pares thoroughly for College, the Government Acad- 
emies, and Business. _ Milita’ Organization. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


New York City, Washington Square 

CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 p.m. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees Master of Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 
Term from Oct. to May. 

Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 


New York, New York City. 
TERNS SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES - New 
York City, 29 ast Leah St. G ERMAN. FRENCH, 
SPANISH, [TALI , LATIN SK. “The Nat: 
ural Method of ae oni in noha languages as used 
by Prof, Stern has met with remarkable success. This 
method is a benediction to the student.’ : ’—Christian Union. 
* Sterns School of Languages. . .. is 
one of the very best schools of its kind.” 
Journal of Education. 
Send communications to Bethlehem, N. H., until Sept. 
Fall term commences Oct. 1. _ Special arrangements 
made for those who study to teach German and French. 








justly regarded as 
—New England 





New York, Newburgh. 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. The 


mistake in bringing up boys begins at yet, A a 
phlet. ($600 a year.) H. SIGLA 





New York, Saratoga Springs. 


EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 


Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Philosophy- 
Languages, Music, Painting, esthetic Pes social culture. 
Thirty-seventh year begins Sept. 16. Addre: 

F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 





New York, Albany, 42 Lancaster St. 
HE ALBANY HOME SCHOOL FOR THE 


ORAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF is 
adapted to the training and oral instruction of the deaf. 
Boarding or day =. Special training for very young 
children. Send for circular. 

Miss A. M. BLACK, Principal. 





New York, Garden City. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST, 
PAUL,” Garden City, L. I. Boys’ Boarding 
Shee, College oe Ii Military Discipline. Address 
{EAD MASTER” during July and August, Scar- 
boro’ Beach, Me. 





New York, Sing Sing. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
The 56th year opens in September. Every appliance sup- 
plied. Send for circular to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 





New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIES' 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The twenty-sixth year will begin September 2 4. 





New York, Aurora. 
V ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.—Three 


Full Courses. of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian home. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins September 16 
1891. Send for Cat alogue. 

. FRISBEE, D.D., 


President. 





Ontario, St. Thomas. 

LMA, THE LEADING CANADIAN COL- 

LEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Over 200 
Students. Address PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, B.D. 





Ou10, Painesville. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Buildings enlarged 

increased opportunities for the liberal and thorough 
education of young women. iniety-sbeye J year begins Sep- 
tember 16, 1891. Miss MARY YS, Principal. 





Ouro, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens September 24. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Meadville. 
HEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Under Unitarian direction. No sectarian tests. All 
properly furnished students for the C Aviation me maaeary wel 
comed, Tuition free. Address 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Raa MORAVIAN SEMINARY, 


For more than a century favorably known as a conscien- 
tious educator of young women, invites an examination of 
its methods and curriculum. 





Philadelphia, Germantown. 
SCHOOL Formerly 


Madame Clement’s—Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies. 35th year opens Sept. 23. Academical and 
College Preparatory Courses. Pu ils enter W ellesley on 
our examination. ‘or circulz ee, address 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RIC ARDS, Principal. 

Miss SARA LOUISA TRAC va A.M., Assoc. Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


\ ALNUT LANE 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, a College for Wo- 


men, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers raduate and undergradute courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, 
Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, including ( Gothie 
and Old High German, Celtic, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology. and, lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, 
History, and Biology. For program, address as above. 





RuopeE IsL_anp, East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


. Founded 1802. BothSexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed ‘Twelve courses. 
$200 syenr, September ist. For illustrated catalogue, 
write Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, for Boarding and Day Pupils, 
Music Department in charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood and 
under the supervision of W. H. Sherwood. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


(removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke) 
will begin its forty-second year Wednesday, Sept. 30th. 
For circulars, apply to Principas, Ogontz School, Mont- 
gomery County, 

Princ ‘pals 
Miss FRANCES BENNETT. 
Miss Sytv1a J. EASTMAN. 


Principal Emerita. 
Miss H. A. DiLLave 





TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
_es UNIVERSITY 


Ten Fellowships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 
graduates wishing to pureey, higher courses. dress 4 
ILS WILLIAMS, Sec’y. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A supply of the following books and pam- 
phlets has been received the past week. A 
copy of any one will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the location described. 


Bar Harbor and Mount Desert Island, Me., 
Sherman’s Guide to. 112 pages, illustrated. 

Berkshire Hills, Ye Olde. Through the 
Housatonic Valley. Issued by the Housa- 
tonic Railroad. 104 pages, illustrated. 

Mountain Lake Park, Md. The Mountain 
Chautauqua. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Point Chautauqua, N. Y. The Grand Hotel, 
on Chautauqua Lake. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Poland Springs, Me. The Poland Spring 
House. 20 pages, illustrated. 

Randolph, Vermont. The Maplewood and 
Surroundings. 8 pages. 

Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Summer Resort; The Hotel Earlington and 
Surroundings. 20 pages, illustrated. 

San Francisco, California. The Grand Hotel 
Souvenir. 68 pages, illustrated. 

Summer Excursion Rates via the Nashville, 
Chattanooga, and St. Louis Railroad. 26- 
page folder, with map. 

Summer Tours via the Great Lakes. 
routes and rates. The Lake Superior Tran- 
sit Co. 24 pages, illustrated. 

Summer Homes on the New York, 
and Western Railway. 
tions in colors. 

Virginia. Summer Resorts on the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad. 64 pages, illustrated. 

White Mountains and the Merrimac Valley. 
Summer Outings in the Old Granite State. 
143 pages, illustrated. 


GUIDE-BOOKS 


Its Attractions as a 


With 


Ontario, 
176 pages, illustra- 








Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ General Guide to the United 


States and Canada. With Numerous Maps and 
Illustrations. 12mo: Part I. New ENGLAND AND 
MippiLe STATES AND CANADA, $1.25. Part II 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES, $1.25. Com- 
plete in one vol. $2.50. 


Appletons’ Ganadian Guide-Book. A Com- 
plete Hand-book of Information concerning Eastern 
Canada and Newfoundland. By CHaRLes G. 


RoBerRTs. 12mo0. $1.25. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Sum- 


mer Resorts. With Mz aps, Illustrations, Railroad 
Fares, etc. Large 12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3 & 5 Bond St., New York 





SUMMER HOMES 


Canada 


WINDSOR HOTEL, MONTREAL 


The Windsor is delightfully situated on 
the finest square in the city. Its cool, airy 
rooms, palatial corridors, and dining- -rooms, 
hold a world-wide Teatetin. and place it 
among the Palace Hotels of the American 
Continent. Guide to Montreal sent free on 
applicé ation to Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union or to 


GEO. W. SWETT, Manager 








California 


“OUR ITALY” 
Is what CHARLES DupLEY WARNRR calls 


CORONADO BEACH 


San Diego County, California 
Write for one of the elegant brochures which the 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
the largest seaside resort hotel in the world, has just pub- 
lished, and which will be sent, postpaid, upon application 
o the Recreation Department of The Christian Union. 





Connecticut 


VOUR OR SIX ADULTS can have good board. 
arge house, good-sized rooms, shade, abundance of 
vegetables, milk, und coon 1,200 feet above tide-water: 
no malaria, picturesque country. References given and 
required. Address HENRY SEDGWICK, Cornwall 
Hollow, Litchfield County, Conn. 


The Christian Union. 


arranging routes. 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 
Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 
Your Vacation can be more satisfactorily planned 
after writing to this department for information concerning the 

places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 
Address The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 





SUMMER HOMES 





New Hampshire 





GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
CHARLES B. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 


For article on the Glen House see page 746 of The Christian Union for June 4. 


Opens Saturday, June 27. 





Connecticut 


WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


If you want pure air and 
plenty of it, play-grounds for 
the children, and Shade trees for 
your hammocks, also good board 
(you won’t have to pay for the 
best), address 


W. J. LINDEMAN 
Elmwood Hall 
Or Capt. BLACKMAR 
(Farmhouse) 
Or Mr. WILCOX 
(Farmhouse) 
WoopstTock, Conn. 


New Hampshire 


ANDS Rethichens, N. H.—Enlarged 
and now accommodates 100 eneste. Highest eleva- 
tion in Bethlehem, on Main Street. Open ry sane 


THE CLARENDON, 


INTERVWVALE, N. H. 
Opens its first season July 1. Accommodate 100 
guests. Everything first class. Fine location. Pleasant 
rooms. $8 to $21a WEE 


VEEKS & BRUCE, Proprietors. 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. 
Open from June 15 to Oct. 1. Steamer Oceanic leaves 
Portsmouth three times daily, and steamer John Brook 
leaves Boston daily at 9:15 A.M., direct to the Oceanic. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
O. L. FRISBEE, Prop. 


MNYHE UPL 











Maine 


THE LOUISBURG 


Bar Harbor, Me. Open July 1. Address Manager, 
J. ALBERT BUTLER, care Hotel Brunswick, Boston. 


Finished Cottages and Building Sites 


FOR SALE ON 
CUSHING’S ISLAND, Tee, o°m,°* 


An Uesarated pampbles on Cushing’s Island, Maine, sent 
on request to Francis Cushing, Portland, Me., or The 
Christian Union. 


PORTLAND HARBOR 
Casco Bay, Maine 


For Sale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with eight- 
room cottage in good order. Cottage on an elevation, with 
lawns sloping to the sea, with Portland City in the distance. 
Steamer from Portland twice daily. New Stone Wharf. 
Price, $4,000. 








Address B. F. STEVENS, 
Box 37, Station D, New York City. 


GLENCOVE 


Mt. Desert Eslend. x Harbor, Maine. Address 
LYMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. 








MANOR INN 


SULLIVAN HARBOR, ME. 





Opens July 6. ms es 


McCLELLAN, 





YARTER NOTCH HOUSE, Jackson, N. H.— 
/ Beautiful drives; mountain and_ intervale scenery. 
Reduced rates for June. Good trout fishing. 
J. M. PERKINS, Prop’. 


JACKSON, N. H. 
Iron Mountain House 


NOW OPEN 





Special inducements to early visitors ; exception- 
ally fine table, and service the best ; open fires, bath- 
rooms, livery, telephone; June and July are the best 
months for fishing; best city references. For terms 
and diagram of house, address 


W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 
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White Mountains, N. H. lence. 
A. W. WEEKS, Prop. 
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SUMMER HOMES 


New Hampshire 








Lit*x 1° Mountain Home House 
Now Open. Seng a tee, VER o se. 


HOTEL PONEMAH 


MILFORD SPRINGS, N. #H. 


Season of 1891 opens June 13, and closes October 1. 
This elegant hotel, situated high among the hills of, New 
Hampshire, is only one hour and twenty-six minutes’ ride 
from Boston 
Special rates for June and October. Good Orchestra. 
D. S. PLUMER, Proprietor. 
P. O. address, Amherst Station, N. H. 


North Conway House 


Centrally located in the village of North Conway, 
New Hampshire. Open rR RE the year. Terms 
reasonable. CKER, Proprietor. 











New York 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Hotel Westminster, Westminster Park, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


1, Upagestiogably the finest, location in the Thousand 
Islands.”’—‘* Harper’s Magazine,”’ Sept. 1881. 
Bates; $2 to $3 aday; fro t to wa? week. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. = 2 LEHART, Prop. 


MERRITT HALL, CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


New Fiotel near healing: Bemus F Point 
Now Open. New York. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N. Y. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
RATES REDUCED FOR JULY 
For circulars and information address 
P. O’CONNOR 
Kaaterskill Post-Office, Greene County, N. Y. 








New York. 


THE MARION HOUSE 


LAKE GEORGE, N.Y. 


Opens Ju 23. On west shore of the lake, six miles 
north of Caldwell; stands high, commanding broad view 
of lake and landscape: gas, elevator, electric lights, and 
ells and telegraph in_ house; four daily mails; sanitary 
eee ti milk, cream, and vegetables from hotel 
farm; drivin fishing, ete. Accommodates 400 guests. 
Rates: Per ay, $3.50: be were an to $25. Send for 
illustrated boo HE MAN, Proprietor. 
Sy SHE RATAN, Manager. 





New York 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 
ern improvements. Valuable mineral springs including salt 
and iron waters. Cuzsine Unsurpassed. Send for illus- 
trated pamphict. WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, 
Watkins, : 





ADIRONDACKS, Wilmington, N. Y. 
Twelve miles from Lake Placid. Board for the summer. 
Full information by applying to Miss A anal IAM, 
80 CotumBia HEIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N. 





PEARL POINT HOUSE Take Geore 


Open in June. Capacity, 150. On the most beautiful 
art of the Lake. House refitted throughout. Large 
eet of sail and row boats. Milk, butter, and vegetables 
from hotel farm. _ Tele be hin house. Electric bells. All 
steamers land at hotel dock. Rates: $3.50 per day; $12 


to $21 per week. 
D. W. SHERMAN, Proptietor. 


STERLINGWORTH INN AND COTTAGES 


One of the most colgee, artistic resorts of the age. Open 
to October. Addre 


E. “a ‘FRISBEE, Lakewood, New York. 


ON SENECA LAKE 

ONG POINT HOTEL, LONG POINT, N.Y., 

(near — Glen.) No mosquitoes, no malaria: 
bowling, arch ry tennis, boating, bathing, and fishing ; 
good livery; rst-class orchestra; weekly hops. Table 
and service unsurpassed; transient, $2 per day and up- 
wards. Special rates for families, 

Address HARRISON S. DOWNS, Long Point Hotel, 

on Seneca Lake, Long Point, N. Y. 


OOMS AND BOARD MAY NOW BE EN- 
fazed for the summer in a delightful mountain re zion 
50 miles from New York, on line of the Erie R. R. Fast 
express trains mornin and evening; station near; splen- 
did drives; cool and shady walks; mountain paths leading 
by ay pe, | brooks and waterfalls. One of the healthiest 
spots in —— e County. Gentlemen can keep their own 
carriages and horses in spacious stables on the place, at 
reasonable rates. House newly furnished. Care will be 
taken to give guests an enjoyable summer outing. 
Address Mrs. CHARLES R. DUFF, 


Mountainville, N. Y. 


Minnewaska Mountain Houses 


MINNEWASKA, N. Y. 


Scenery unsurpassed; society select; elevation, 1,800 
feet; rates reduced. Send for circular. 


ALFRED H. SMILEY, Proprietor. 

















PROSPECT PARK HOTEL 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 
A thoroughly first-class summer resort at moderate prices ; 
oo feet above and overlooking the Hudson and Catskill 
ivers. Write for circular. 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. A substantially 
built house of brick and stone, within 3 minutes’ walk of 
the Lake. First-class in every respect. For descriptive 
‘book address JESSE B. BROWN, Prop. 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Modern improv ements, beautiful grounds and scenery. 
Moderate rates. Circular free. 


LEN LAKE HOUSE.—Opens June 20th. 

Adirondack air and scenery. ahing, boating. etc. 
Family hotel; terms moderate. A. Y. BIRDSALL, 
Manager, Glen Lake, Warren Co., N. Y. 


HE “HILLSIDE,” at Hague, on Lake 
George, will be o en for the reception of guests 
June 15; telegraph and daily mail; terms reasonable; 
send for circular. JO McCLANATHAN, Prop., 
Hague, Warren Co.; N.Y 

















RFRONDAC KS—ESTES HOUSE, KEENE 

uLEY, Essex Co., N. Y.. Location fine; excel- 

hind bE beautiful scenery, drives, and wa ks. The 
highest mountains in the State in sight of piazza. 


J. H. ESTES, Prop. 


Under-Chiff 


on 


Lake Placid 
the Pearl of the 


Adirondacks 


A few vacancies until August 15. Circulars at the 
office of The Christian Union. 


KATTSKILL HOUSE 


LAKE GEORGE, N.Y. O en June 15 to October. 
ar grcular. ad address A’ P. SCOVI Proprietor, Katts- 
say 


ROGERS ROCK HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE 


yoren June to October. Address T. 
Manager, Rogers Rock, Essex Co., N. 











5 ee ADWAY, 





ORTH GRANVILLE, N. Y., near Lake 
George. A quiet and comfortable home for the 
summer months. Hotel containing uty rooms; large, 
shady grounds, ay os walks and drives. omy - 
the — 1 $8 and $7. For particulars address 
ROY F. GRIFFIN, North Granville, N. Y. 


CERTRAL moves. Palenville, Greene Co. 
N.Y. Pleasantly situated at the foot of the Catskill 
Mountains; plenty of shade, pl leasant Walks, AS very 
near the many principal points # interest in the Catskills. 
ALVIN GOODWIN. 








ARADISE HOME FOR PATIENTS, In- 
valids or Convalescents. _ Private and Home-like 
accommodations reserved for a few selected cases the 
1, round. Scarsdale, Westchester Co., 

arlem R. R., 40 Minutes from Grand Central Sta- 
tion, 42d Street. 20 Rapid Transit Trains Daily. 
A Picturesque and Healthy Suburb, no Malaria, no 
Mosquitoes, no Nuisances. Altitude of over 300 
feet above sea level. 

NEW_ HOUSE, Located upon a Hill in a Grove of 
Old Forest Trees; Natural Drainage and _ Sanitary 
Sewage, Steam Heat, Open Fire-Places for Wood 
Fires, Bath-Room, and Water-Closet on each Floor, 
Perennial Spring Water, Stable for Horses and Car- 
riages. 

QUIET HOME, with or without Special Treat- 
ment. For terms, state particulars and address 
Dr. GEORGE D. CLIFT, ‘‘ The Florence,” 

109 East 18th Street, New York. 
Hours: 9g to 12 A.M., and by appointment. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH 





Having leased the above hotel for a long term, the 
undersigned has refurnished, decorated, and thoroughly 


renovated it, and perfected its sanitary condition. 
JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 


For rates and information apply to Mr. J. P. Caddagan, 
New York office, Victoria Hotel, 27th St. and Fifth Av. 


Special rates for families during July. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Saratoga; steam heat, 
electric bells, etc. Address W. B. HURST IS, Prop. 


OUTHAMPTON, L. I.—Hildreth House 
t ae — sea; ep me shades surf and ee water 
thing; ating ah shing wit ES a" access. erms, 
$20, $13. oe AM iS A. HILDRETH. 











North Carolina 


EALTHIEST PLACE IN AMERICA. An 

illustrated descriptive Pamphlet of the Mountain 
Park Hotel, Hot Springs, N. C., mailed upon application 
to Christian Union, free. 





Pennsylvania 


ALLEGHENY HOUSE, EAGLE’S MERE 


Sullivan County, Pa. 

This is one of the most delightful summer resorts in the 
State, situated on a beautiful lake, over 2,000 feet above 
sea level. House large and commodious, good bathing and 
boating. Hotel ban es moderate. 

FALE & DICKSON, Proprietors. 





Hotel Eagle’s Mere, Sullivan Co., Pa. 
Now Open 
Special terms for Sept. 
INGHAM & BREED. 


THE LAKESIDE 


EAGLE’S MERE, PA. 

On the top of the Allegheny Mountains, 2,200 feet above 
sea level. On the borders of the Eagle’s Mere Lake and 
surrounded by fine mountain scenery, Xomantic drives, 

walks, etc. Boating and Bathing. The place is par- 
deoiniy adapted to the relief of a mma a hay fever, and 
malaria. K, Prop. 


Descriptive Circulars. 








IGHLAND LAKE, PA.—HOTEL ESSICK 
For descriptive »amphiet of the healthiest mountain 
resort in America, address 
M. ESSICK, Prop., Picture Rocks, Pa. 





Walter’s Sanitarium 
WALTER’S PARK, PA. 


(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 


One of the most beautiful parks in America; the 
best Sanitarium in the world. Only’2\% hours from 
Philadelphia ; 4% hours from New York. Circulars 
free. Address 

ROB’T WALTER, M.D. (as above). 





NEWPORT, R. I. 
OCEAN HOUSE 


OPENS JUNE 25, 1891 
For illustrated pamphlet ‘Newport and Its Advantages 
as a Summer Resort,” address 
jJ.G.W EAVER, Proprietor, Newport, R. I., 
or J. G. WEAVER, Jr., Manager, 
Everett House, Union Sq., New York City 





West Virginia 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS,W, Va 


Grand Central Hotel 


And Cottages now open for the season. Elevation 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. Unsur, wpaseed. Sum- 
mer Climate. Accommodations first-class. Splendid rail- 
road service. Elegant vestibule trains. 

For information i inquine at eties of Ches. & Ohio Railway 
362 Broadway, or . F. EAKLE, Superintendent. 





France 


VR: ag E.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 

offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in the 
most a part of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne and 
Arc de Triomphe. Re ferences among Christian Union 
subscribers. 





TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 








The Christian Union 
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Financial 


Another pause has occurred in the 
gold movement abroad, due to the sudden 
weakening of sight exchange to a point 
distinctly below any probability of being 
reached even by liberal payment of pre- 
mium for shipment. Something _ like 
$1,600,000 did go on Saturday, said to 
have been contracted for by the bankers 
of Paris before the drop in exchange. It 
is commonly accepted that this is prob- 
ably the last considerable shipment for 
this season, as the early movement of the 
winter wheat crop which is now already 
started will soon create a plethora of sight 
exchange that is likely to result in a very 
early return movement of the specie gone 
out. 

Now that we can fairly compass the 
extent of this outward flow of the precious 
metal this season, its magnitude is appre- 
ciated. Of silver and gold nearly $80,000,- 
ooo have gone out since January 1; of 
this nearly $70,000,000 is in the yellow 
metal. Silver goes purely as merchandise, 
not being a standard either here or 
abroad of currency value. Therefore, the 
more of this we can ship the better, the 
same as if it were wheat or corn; but the 
gold depletion is like taking from our 
banking institutions their foundation. Had 
it not been for the new silver law author- 
izing the creation of new money to the 
extent of the $5,000,000 or less of silver 
bullion certificates, created and _ issued 
monthly in payment for the Government 
purchases of silver, which new certificates 
count as gold in the banks, being redeema- 
ble in gold by the Government, we 
should certainly have had financial stress 
weeks ago; but still we must understand 
that any symptoms of money stringency 
here would have served to check gold ex- 
ports long before this time if it had oc- 
curred, so that but for these certificates 
much less gold would have found its way 
abroad. Looking back twelve months and 
estimating the increase i1 our actu! circu- 
lation during that time, we discover that 
we have now about $75,000,000 more 
money in the hands of the banks and the 
people than we had at the beginning of the 
period named, notwithstanding the $70,- 
000,000 or less of gold exit; bearing this 
fact in mind, we need hardly wonder that 
the city banks have $16,000,000 of reserve 
now against a little over $3,0c0,000 one 
year ago, and that the Western banks have 
fully $20,000,000 more money than at that 
time. In view of this significant fact, it is 
not strange that the more far-sighted finan- 
ciers are looking for a very comfortable 
ease in money for the remainder of the 
year. When we realize that on the last 
day of June just past, preceding the rst of 
July, when the banks had to pay out some 
$90,000,000 in interest and dividends for 
railways and corporations, money ruled at 
2 to 3 per cent.,and that at no time 
have funds been other than a drug then or 
since, we can comprehend that the banks 
are very strong. This may not be a 
desirable state of things. We want more 
activity in all branches of business, and 
probably shall get it later, for bountiful 
crops are a wonderful lever for moving 
trade, and these crops are certainly forth- 
coming. 

The Government settled this week the 
rate of interest at which it would renew 
the $51,000,000 4% per cent. bonds with 
the holders, falling due September 1, at 2 
per cent. This decision assures the re- 
newal of all of these bonds. About half 
of the 4% per cents are now in use by the 
banks on deposit as security for circula- 


tion, and the banks have virtually pledged 
to purchase the rest of them for the pur- 
pose of putting them back of new cir- 
culation, so it may be safely estimated that 
during the autumn, as needed, the banks 
will increase their circulation some $20,- 
000,000. For years the banks of the 
country have been gradually reducing the 
National bank currency, due to the con- 
tinual redemption or purchase by the Gov- 
ernment of its bonds with the heretofore 
accumulating surplus in the Treasury; 
but we must bear in mind that we have 
reached the end of the bond-buying period, 
as we no longer accumulate a surplus in 
the National Treasury, and that, on the 
contrary, this new opportunity of possess- 
ing the $20,000,000 or more of 4% per 
cents by the banks will afford a means of 
expansion, as we have indicated above. 
Thus it would seem as if an ample oppor- 
tunity exists—with an increasing volume 
of money, and with great crops here and 
crop failures in Europe—for a widespread 
revival in business and in values, for these 
great crops mean great earnings, as we all 
know, by railways, and great earnings give 
great resources to the companies. But 
this is not all; there certainly is a tendency 
on the part of English manufacturers to 
transport their business capital and manu- 
factories over to the United States. The 
movement commenced in silk and tapestry 
fabrics some time ago; the result is notice- 
able in the heavy reduction of dry-goods 
imports, a part of which is due to this fact ; 
now the movement is progressing in the 
line of metal manufacture. Tin plate 
makers are muliplying here, and some of 
the English and Welsh makers are seri- 
ously considering the transplanting of 
their manufactures to this country. The 
movement means vastly more than we can 
measure in the way of new growth and 
prosperity. Finally, as a great impetus 
this autumn, we must draw back a large 
percentage of the gold now gone out 
through the means of extraordinary ex- 
ports of all kinds of products and bread- 
stuffs, and with imports, as_ intimated, 
steadily diminishing. 

All this is said in the midst of a mid- 
summer dullness made doubly stagnant 
by the financial depressions and failures 
abroad. This depression has really not 
shaken confidence in our securities abroad, 
but has forced them home to us, because of 
the dire necessities of the situation there, 
and because our securities were more 
readily negotiable, and could the more 
easily be turned into cash for the relief of 
their pressing needs than any other of their 
holdings; but we may be sure that, with 
the good showing of conditions here, the 
Europeans will, before long, come back 
for their securities sold us under stress. 
Symptoms of a purchasing movement by 
them have not been wanting during the 
past week, and the result is that securities 
here which are registered in the London 
market have all advanced during the 
week, and quite volumes of them have been 
reshipped to Europe. 

The bond market is still dull, with an 
irregular movement. The stock market 
closes strong at an advance of I to 3 per 
cent. for the week. 


The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase 
Specie, decrease 

Legal tenders, decrease 
Deposits, increase 
Reserve, decrease 


$3,930,500 


2,946,525 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of $15,465,075, with money clos- 
ing at 2 per cent., after ruling at an average 
of 2% per cent. 





FINANCIAL 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY 
#2 000 00 


ital subscribed .... . #2, is 

Pa d_in (Cash) . 1, 000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 396,7 6 85 

ssets . 11 5 04 

This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investments. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal Baie oad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation 

Issues its debentures and pene Giien- 
gage loans. 

ES N. FOWLER, President. 


Cc RL 
CHAS. BENJ. WILRINSON Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas, 


























OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 


Phila., 4th’ & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 





A Book 
On Investments 


we send free. We feel qualified to give 
such information because we have for 
years made a specialty of investing trust 
funds such as those of colleges, societies, 
estates, etc. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 
‘36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
UCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell Exchange 
on Principal European Cities. 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all | parts of the world. 


Agents and Att Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lim1rep, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 


Choice Investment Securities. 





S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
n 59 ‘Liberty ent NEW YORK 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
32 Nassau St., N. Y. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
HovusE IN Parts - MUNROE & CO. 








You may be kept from making A_Desirable Investment 
by not knowing A Reliable Broker. I can probably refer 
you to Some One You Know, or have confidence in, 
Who Knows Me. I will give you the best advice freely 
and do all in my power to Serve Your Interest. 


J. P. WINTRINGHAM, 36 Pine St., N. Y. 
WILLIAM A. LOMBARD 


150 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
OFFERS FOR SALE CHOICE 


Bank 
Stocks 


Sums of 8100 or over invested 
References: Nat’l Park Bank, Chase Nat’! Bank, West- 
ern Nat’l Bank, Nat’l Broadway Bank, Nat’l Bank of the 
Republic. 





Netting 7 to 10 per cent.; 
also carefully selected 
Bonds and Mortgages 
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FINANCIAL 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payable semi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 


The Central Trust Com*any 


Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickenson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 








Many people wonder _ all 
their lives how things are done. 
' They have only to ask. 
There is always somebody 
ready to answer 

We have a pamphlet worth 
much to one who has money to 
lend. Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City “ton ESTMENT CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - - - $600,000. 


k Offers 6 per cent. aaa secured by de- 
posit of re mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 
oon of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 
onnecticut Trustees, Executors, ete., can in- 
vest in these i. nds. 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 











Broad Street. 


AMERICAN 


TRUST CO. 
NO. 173: BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares-—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the public. 
Competent -and experienced financiers have ex- 
amined and approved its plans and methods. A 
limited amount of this stock is offered, subject to 
prior sale. 

| }Write for prospectus and full information. 


8% to 10% on First Mortgages 
PUGET SOUND SAVINGS BANK 


TACOMA, bag ect a 
References: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y., G. Dun 
& Co., John V. Farwell & Co., and AE Be Nat. 
Jank, * Chicago. Corre spondence solicited. 


evet Mortgage c£0a1s and Hiek 
rade Investment Securities. 


yp OD safe, Tntere stpavone semi annu- 











ally in Boston or New York Exchange. 'Tacom-f 
AND is growing .upidly, and is in the richest sec 


0, tion of the Northwest. Write for fuil in 
formation to Tacoma Truséand 


Savings Bank, 'acoma. Wash 





INVESTMENT 


Send for particulars of a high-class industrial security, 
paying fifteen per cent. per annum. Thorough investiga- 
tion and highest references. P. O. Box 757, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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In order to contend successfully with 
the ravages of Cholera Infantum, the 


most nutritious and suitable diet is indis- 
pensable. Nestlé’s Milk Food is recog- 
nized by Physicians throughout the world 
as the best diet for maintaining strength 
and checking the tendency to dysentery. 
One of the highest German authorities says: “In ithe treatment of Cholera Infantum, 
Nestlé’s Milk Food is alone to be recommended” This Food has stood the test of 
25 years, and is known to-day throughout Europe and America as the best and safest 
diet for infants in all cases of Summer Complaints. If your little one is threatened with, 
or is now suffering from any form of Summer Complaint, consult your physician about 
Nestlé’s Food. We will send sample sufficient for four meals to any mother mentioning 


this paper. THOS. LEEMING & CO., Sole Agents for U. S. A., 29 Murray St., New York. 





Comfort in 
House Heating. 


Did your furnace heat your oe 
during the last severe winter 


‘OF COURSE IT DIDN'T. 


Now is the time to get estimates 
for the GuRNEY Hor Warer 
HEATER and RADIATORS. 

A pamphlet-book 






MAIN OFFICE : a 
163 Franklin St., Boston. 
BRANCHES: 
71 John Street, New York. 
47 So. Canal Street, Chi 
246 Arch Street, Philadelp 


** How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 
FREE ON APPLICA? 











Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST AND BEST. 


Warranted never to crock or 
fade. Silk finish. 


weerat Brancuss: 
2 - 14t t. 
927 Bway. y New York. 
one St. pee 
emple P Pi. B Boston. 
57 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
6 W. 4thSt., ‘Cincinnati. 


Send For Pr Price List. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 

















Ae Better Machine§ DIAMOND [Made at Any Price. 
Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Stee! Tub- 
y inest mate- 
mn rial money can buy. Finisned in peel and Nickel, 



















ing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to ail ger Parts, 
including Pedais. Suspension Saddle. 







STRICTLY HIGH CRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Send six cents in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Guns. Rifles. Revolvers. Sporting Goods of All Kinds. etc. 


JOHN F P. >. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mifrs., 147 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
ee ee a a 


POOR WOMAN !} EMPIRE WRINGER! 


bine beh 1 Wringors, or Le! work wit with HAs nov stay a gon sequined by other Wiser 
8 do not stay in gear when clo 
Sor ntHe EMPIRE 18 IN GEAR ALL TH beand the CRANK 18 NOT AT 


FACHED 7,’ Requires No Oiling, Wrings es Dryer, Lasts Longer, {item wy 


reat purchase gear, AND DOES NOT GREASE THE Never Rusts. olay’ ’and is aca 
ringers, Clothes Bars, etc. Agents wanted Everywhere. 


EMPIRE WRINGER, CoO.. Auburn. a 
















Bicycle Catalogue FREE. 





















Liu, 
TEsCALONS>CO-Ct 





THE FORSYTH COMBINATIONRUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
\§ far superior to anything of the kind now in use. Beautiful new designs for Rug and Embroidery pattern, Sample 
Embroite ery Pattern sent on receipt of 10 og ries bez autiful Floral designs sent on receipt of 25 cents. Catalogue and 
price list sent free. E FORSYTH MFG. CO., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 


s ! ERDAOOK PENS <a 
CE) 
26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


>The hee Church LICHT .cauii 


eflectors gi 
| cater and the tpest Light known for churches, ‘Stores, indows, 
Offices, Pictu: Mr Th etc, New and ele- 
































Kone! at ER RES 
Tue GreaHeattn DRINK 
Package makes 56 gallons, 
A) Delicious, epering: and 
a tizi y 
doen, FREE oe 4 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
. E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia 





: ~ LACE CURTAINS~: 
° MADE BY THE : 
: WILKES-BARRE LACE M'FG. C93 
° ST WILKES- BARRE: ‘PA 
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We Think So Too 


There is another cause, in our opinion, 
far more strongly operative in keeping 
young men out of the ministry than either 
the financial sacrifices required or the fear 
of insecurity of tenure. This cause is 
dread of collision with conservative 
theology. A_ bright, intellectual young 
man finds it hard to bind himself in advance 
to accept a creed which seems to him cast- 
iron. He notes the fate which has over- 
taken Professor Briggs and the other so- 
called “ heretics,’’ of whom we have had so 
many of late years. He reads in their 
struggle to maintain themselves within the 
churches of their choice, the prohibition, 


“No independent thinkers wanted here.” . 


In any other profession he is stimulated 
to do his best. Should he fit himself fora 
college professorship, for example, his in- 
come might not be so large as if he became 
a “pulpit orator,” but he would have the 
great satisfaction and compensation of in- 
dependence. If his independent investi- 
gations led to original results, those results 
would be welcomed and rewarded. In the 
ministry he can probably go only so far. 
To be an independent investigator is to 
be suspected by his brother clergymen, if 
not to be tried actually for heresy. To be 
obliged to preach conventional views, 
when very probably one has reached un- 
conventional convictions, is the intolerable 
possibility which presents itself to any 
thoughtful young man who is considering 
the profession of the ministry. Until the 
churches learn the need of a wider toler- 
ation of doctrinal « departures” in the pul- 
pit, the much-deplored “set” against the 
ministry is far more likely to increase than 
to diminish.—_.Vew York Evening Post. 


* 
The Wrong Man 


The “ Pall Mall Gazette ” tells this story 
of a modern Jenny Geddes, who seems to 
have been as pronounced in her convictions 
and as candid in the expression of them as 
the original one: A startling incident oc- 
curred at the anniversary services of the 
West United Presbyterian Church at Kir- 
riemuir, entirely without a parallel in the 
history of the oldest inhabitants. On the 
afternoon of Sunday, April 5, the minister 
was calmly preaching his sermon, when a 
modern Jenny Geddes, infuriated at one of 
the male members of the choir being asleep, 
hurled her Bible at the head of the delin- 
quent from the gallery where she was sit- 
ting. The Bible missed the sleeper, but 
struck the shoulder of another man in the 
choir, who started up amazed. The min- 
ister became pale, paused in his discourse, 
and exclaimed,‘ What's wrong?” “The 
Bible struck the wrang man,” she cried, 
rising up in her pew, although her friends 
vainly attempted to hold her down ; “ ’twas 
meant to wauken the sinfu’ sleeper.” 


TO COLORADO VIA THE BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 


ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD 

Leave Chicago at 1:00 P.M., or St. Louis at 8:25 
A. M., and arrive at Denver 6:15 Pp. M. the next day. 
Through Sleepers, Chair Cars, and Dining Cars. 
All railways from the East connect with these trains 
and with similar trains via Burlington Route to 
Denver, leaving Chicago at 6:10 p. M., St. Louis at 
8:15 P. M., and Peoria at 3:20 Pp. M. and 8:00 P.M. All 
trains daily. 

Tourist tickets now on sale, and can be had of 
ticket agents of all roads and at Burlington Route 
depots in Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis. 

here is no better place than Colorado for those 
seeking rest and pleasure. 


A MODEL RAILWAY 
The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., operates 
,000 miles of road, with termini in Chicago, St. Louis, 
t. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, and Denver. For 
speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track, and efficient 
service it has no equal. The Burlington gains new 
patrons, but loses none. 


Out of Sorts 


Describes a feeling peculiar to persons of dyspeptic 
tendency, or caused by change of climate, season, or 
life. The stomach is out of order, the head aches or 
does not feel right, 


The Nerves 


seem strained to their utmost, the mind is confused 
and irritable. This condition finds an excellent cor- 
rective in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by its regulate 
ing and toning powers, soon 

Restores Harmony 
to the system, and gives that strength of mind, nerves, 
and body which makes one feel well. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


SCOTCH HOMESPUN SUITS 


ARE THE 





Leading Fashion 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for sam- 
ple sheet of Scotch Homespun 
Suitings from which our 
Eighteen-dollar Suits are 
made. 

Samples and full directions 
“ How to Take Measures and 
Order Suits by Mail” sent 
to any address for the ask- 
ing. 
oO. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 


245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 








House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOKING 
UTENSILS, COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 


CUTLERY, CROCKERY, CHINA, AND 


GLASSWARE. 


EDDW’S REFRIGERATORS 


Lewis & Conger 


130 AND 132 WEST 42D ST., 


Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into “* Darkest Africa ’’ by Stan- 
ley. It is unapproachable for purity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Brer Tra, de- 
licious and refreshing. Indispensable in 
Improved and Economic Cookery. 

Genuine of 





with Justus 


Signature von Liebig 


[SCHE 


se" PIANOS 22:2 


Grand, Upright, and Square 
Moderate Prices 
To Rent, Installments, and Exchanged 


5th Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 
’ It itsas a WASH 
BARLOW’S BLUE have been fully 
INDIGO tested and indorsed by 
BLUE ought to have it on 

ale, Ask him for it. 


thousands of house- 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 














keepers. Your Grocer 








All the “Pittsburgh” 
. wants is filling 
Band wiping once 

a day and trim- 
ming once a 
week. A wick 
will last a 
year or 

a, two; but 
feathe light 
a will not be 


—— the wick is 
not renewed in six months—it 
gets thick, so that the oil does 
not pass through it freely. 

No other central-draft lamp 
is so easy to care for; the 
others are very difficult. 

The ‘‘Pittsburgh”’ is better 


every way. Send fora primey. 
“ittsburgh, Pa, P1TTSBURGH Brass Co. 








~— TENNIS. BOATING.. 
an RIDING. 
YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


CORDED CORSET WAIST. 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes.~ 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter. 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped ‘GOOD SENSE.” 


. Manufacturers and Patentees, 
Ferris Bros., 341 Broadway, New York. 


For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


:BANNER“LAMP| 


STEADIEST, THAT GIVES THE 
WHITEST, 
LARGEST. 


=, UNEQUALLED FOR SIMPLICITY 
~ AND EASE OF MANAGEMENT. 


= A. Made in eful styles, but rather 
S) for use than ornament. 


“IT COSTS MUCH LESS 


than other lamps, ae is equal to the 
most expensive for practical pur- 

o not _ be put off with 
any other. If you cannot get 
them from your dealer, write us. 


THe PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO... 
NEW YOPK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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Original Definitions 


A correspondent of the “ Youth’s Com- 
panion” sends.it from the far West some 
evidence that it is not always the school chil- 
dren who have queer ideas regarding the 
meaning of words. She has transcribed 
from several hundred replies to questions 
given in the examination of applicants for 
the position of teacher in certain counties 
of a Western State the following. The 
candidates were asked to define plagiarism. 
Here are eight of the answers: 

(1) Plagiarism is an occult science. (2( 
Plagiarism is the act of plaguing. (3) It 
is the state of believing differently from 
the majority of people. (4) It is the act of 
telling falsehoods about an opponent. (5) 
It is downright meanness. (6) It is hav- 
ing the disposition to fight. (7) Itis some- 
thing made correct by usage. (8) I do 
not know, unless it relates to the power of 
witching. 

Define pedagogics. (1) Pedagogics is 
femail teachers. (2) It relates to petty 
rulers. In that case there is something 
about pedagogics in the history of Europe, 
also history of: the United States and the 
bible. (3) It is the history of one’s good 
or bad deeds. (4) Pedagogics is an old 
teacher that’s cranky. 

What are metamorphic rocks? They 
are rocks composed of little animals called 
metamorphoses. 

What is the derivation of the word 
polypus? It is derived from poly, many, 
and pus, puss, many cats. 

What is anatomy? Anatomy is extinct 
in a dead boddy. 

What can you say of the use of pain 
and pleasure? (1) Pain is of no use, but 
it is bad for the health. (2) Pain gives the 
physician practice. (3) Pain tells us that 
all is not right in the region where the 
pain is. There are many kinds of pain, 
enough for every one to have some. 
Pleasure is useful because it promotes 
health, it lets us enjoy ourselves while the 
pains are absent. 

Describe the bee. The bee has 2 wings, 
sleggs. It has 1 part at the end of the 
boddy not the head that is poisenous. He 
is classed among flies. 

Give an account of Horace Greeley. 
He led the Greeley expedition into the 
north, turned cannible, eating up their 
members when provisions gave out. 


—The young Chinese Emperor has just 
picked out the second of the seven wives 
Celestial law allows him. The fact that 
she has the smallest foot in Pekin, where 
the cruel custom of pedal-dwarfing is sup- 
posed to have reached its highest perfec- 
tion, is mentioned as one of her qualifica- 
tions for the position she is to fill. 

—There is not one solitary person in 
the United States, declares a newspaper 
Writer, who is entitfed to be called “ Hon- 
orable.” In the few cases where it could 
have been lawfully used it was abolished 
by Act of Congress some fifteen years ago, 
The member of Congress from Poker Flat. 
the Secretary of Legation to Patagonia, or 
the Consul at Timbuctoo, have no more 
right to style themselves “Honorable ” 
than the Chaplain of the Senate would 
have to call himself “his Grace.” 


ue would call attention to the advertisement of 
it, William A, Lombard, who makes a specialty of 

aling in Bank Stocks and Investment Securities. 
dif Lombard is personally interested in forty-ore 
erent banks, and is also a Director in the Western 
henna Bank, New York City. He has handled 
hp stocks for ten years, and never been interested 

a bank but that has pene a success. Intending 
Purchasers or sellers of bank stocks are. invited to 


ft upon or correspond with Mr. Lombard, and bene- 
y his knowledge and experience. 





SCROFULA 


eczema, 
tetter, boils, 
ulcers, sores, 
rheumatism, and 
~ catarrh, curec 
by taking 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


it 

purifies, 

vitalizes, invigorates, 
and enriches 

the blood. ’ 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 








Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Etc. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 


Send to us for our book of receipts, showing 


use Of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and 
Sauces, 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 
ee eee) 





By having your Washing done at the 


PARK AVENUE LAUNDRY 


OF THE 


Charity Organization Socrety 


589 Park Ave., near 64th St., 
you will enable the Society to employ many poor 
and skillful women. 


OUT-OF-TOWN WORK IS SOLICITED 








Lodge, 
Church, 
Parlor 
‘ AND 
Opera Chairs 
cS 


Small & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues sent 








McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best - Cop Serene aD L 

for Churche Behools, &c. BEL S 
Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 
Price and terms free. Name this paper 


Zhe Snow quality of Balle for Church 
Chimes, ools, ete. Fully warran 
Write for Ca: on. 
BUCKEYE FOUNDRY, 
VAN BUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati.c 


















eee 
HE CROWN P 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


CRAB-APPLE 


BLOSSOMS. 








SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of forty words or less will 
adh agecs-nowd under this heading, for subscribers 
only, at 50centsa week. Twocents a weekis charged 
Sor cach word in excess of forty. 





A LADY in a beautiful suburb of Boston, with fine 
schools, wishes to take into her home two young girls, who 
would receive faithful care. If desired, they cual pursue 
special studies in Boston. Satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress P. O. Bex 410, Newton Center, Mass. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER wishes to 
teach several little girls in her own home. They will 
receive excellent care and training, physical, mental, and 
moral, in a pleasant country home, where they will have 
plenty of outdoor life. Best of references given and _re- 
quired. Address W. 'T., Post-office Box 409, Sag Har- 
bor, N. Y. 


WANTED-—By a lady of excellent advantages and 
eight years’ experience, a position to teach drawing and 
painting in a private or home school. Would prefer a 
place near Boston. Address S. G., Milford, Mass. 


A CLERGYMAN WITHOUT CHARGE would 
like to communicate with some Congregational or Preshy- 
terian Church desiring supply, either stated or temporary. 
Address Box 93, Washingtonville, Orange Co., N. Y. 


A SMALL FAMILY OF ADULTS can seurce 
a portion of a fine uptown house, close to Central Park. 
In consideration of a very low rent, board for one and the 
care of the entire house is required. Address K., No. 
9,633, Christian Union. 


FOR SALE— An invalid wheel chair. Has seen very 
little use, and will be sold at large discount from first cost. 
Was made by the New Haven Folding Chair Co. Ad- 
dress J., P. O. Box 216, Birmingham, Conn. 


WANTED-—A capable Protestant woman of middle 
age to fill the position of nursery matron. One who has 
had experience with small children, and is systematic and 
industrious. Address the New Haven Orphan Asylum, 
New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE-—Suburban village residence, five miles 
from Scranton, one half-mile from station; four daily 
trains to New York and Philadelphia; two churches. 
House twenty rooms; three acres fine fruit and shade; 
large barn. Photographs sent. Address Box 57, Facto-~ 
ryville, Pa. 


WANTED-—In a publishing house, a young man 
about twenty-one years old as assistant in manufacturing 
department. Salary moderate. Address 9,665, Christian 

Jnion. 


WANTED-—Bya young woman, a college graduate, a 
position as teacher in a family about to travel; or to teach 
in a school or private family at the West or South. Ina 
school, classics and English preferred. Address L., No. 
9,659, care Christian Union. j 


COUNTRY HOUSE.—A family wishing to do their 
own housekeeping during their summer outing can find a 
furnished house of twelve rooms ready for occupancy near 
Greenwich, Conn. Garden, piazzas, fine view. Terms 
very reasonable. Address Box 57, Greenwich, Conn. 


A FRENCH LADY would like a home in a private 
family to teach, or as companion and attendant to an in- 
valid? References exchanged. Address M. G., Box 72, 
Short Hills, N. J. 


WANTED —A graduate of some woman’s college to 
teach a small class of private pupils in a town near New 
York. Address H. G., No. 9,656, Christian Union Office. 


WANTED— Position as matron in an institution, or 
as housekeeper in a school, by a lady well qualified, and 
with highest references. Four years experience at the 
head of an institution. Will go Southor West. Call upon 
or address B. A. K., 20 East 20th St., New York City. 


WANTED-— A position by a lady as useful companion, 
invalid’s nurse, or housekeeper; is refined, gentle, experi- 
enced in sickness, fond of children; would take the care of 
motherless children, or would except any position of trust; 
unquestionable references givenfas to experitnce and quali- 
fication ; country preferred. Call or address Advertiser, 
20 East 2oth St., New York City. 


WANTED~— A teacher for 10 or 12 girls under fourteen. 
The applicant should be a true lady in a. manners, and 
habits: able to teach reading, composition, geography 
and arithmetic with originality, enthusiasm, and power, and 
to secure instant and cheerful obedience ‘as well as love. 
Address Box 46, Bayport P. O., Conn. 


FOR SALE-—Part exchange, balance on time. At 
Rochester, N. Y., large, new, grand residence, all modern 
improvements; six acres, Rowe and West Seventh, 1,500 
feet frontage; increasing in value, _no_ encumbrance. 
Price, $25,000. Address Owner, W. W. Kitchen, Rock- 
ord, Il ; 

A MOUNT HOLYOKE GRADUATE of six 
years’ expres wishes to make an engagement in a 
private school. Specialties are Latin, Mathematics, Bot- 
any, and English. Reference to principal of school where 
last engaged. Address E. E. A., 104 Howe St., New 
Haven, Conn. 


A HOME for a few little girls may be secured in a 
quiet New England village, in charge of a lady who has 
had exceptional success in teaching children. The under- 
signed, her pastor for some years, commends her as pecul- 
iarly fitted for such work. For particulars, address 
“* Pastor,”’ 53 Harvard St., Everett, oy 
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Why ROYAL 1s 
The only Pure Baking Powder 


Baking powders, to be pure, must be made from absolutely 
pure cream of tartar. The Royal Baking Powder is made 
from cream of tartar specially refined and prepared for its 
use by patent processes by which the tartrate of lime is to- 
tally eliminated. Other baking powders are dependent upon 
the cream of tartar of the market, refined by the old-fashioned 
methods, and by those methods it is impossible to remove all 
the lime and other impurities. 

These are the reasons why the Royal is absolutely pure, 
while all other baking powders contain either lime or alum. 

The vital importance of absolute purity in the articles we 
eat as promotive of perfect health is daily more’ generally 
being considered. How large a share in producing impure 
and unwholesome food the lime and alum baking powders 
have had in the past is becoming fully recognized. 

The absolute purity of the Royal Baking Powder not only 
renders it more perfectly wholesome, but its freedom from 
all extraneous substances makes it of higher strength and 
effectiveness as a leavening agent, and therefore more eco- 
nomical for use. It is accordingly certified by the U. S. 
Government Chemists as the most wholesome, effective, and 


yerfect baking powder made. 
| g 


“Every Person, Whether Christian or Pagan, 
Should Read Henry Drummond's Works” 


The Greatest T. hing in the World’ 


By Henry DrumMonp. Leatherette, gilt top, price 
35 cents; Illustrated edition, cloth, price $1.00. 


Pax Vobiscum 
By Henry Drummonp. ‘The Second of the Series 
of which “ The Greatest Thing in the World” is the 
First. Leatherette, gilt top, price 35 cents; Illustrated 
edition, cloth, net, $1.00. 


The Changed Life 


An Address by HENRY DRUMMOND, 
the Series. /ust Ready. 
in blue, price 75 cents. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World 


By Henry DrumMonpD, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Cloth, red 
top, title in gold, 458 pp., price 75 cents. New 
edition. 

“Its originality will make it almost a revelation.”’—Christian Union. 


“* Too much cannot be said in praise of it, and those who fail to read it will 
suffer a serious loss.”— Zhe Churchman. 


“ First:’ A Talk with Boys 
An Address delivered at Glasgow to the Boys’ Brigade. 
Paper cover, 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen ; leatherette, 
silver edges, 35 cents. 


The Third of 
Gilt top, leatherette, printed 


** A fastidious elegance of phrase is his, and such an art can only be gained by 
long practice. But in these days of hurry it must always be a rare art, and for 
that reason will be highly prized.”—W. /. Dawson. 


AUTHOR’S ONLY EDITIONS 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers 


144 & 16 Astor Place, New York 





THE LETTERS OF 
MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF 


Translated from the French by Mary J. SERRANO, Trans- 
lator of “ Marie Bashkirtseff, ‘The Journal of a Young 
Artist,” etc. With new portraits, illustrations, and fac- 
similes of the author’s own letters. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

It is unnecessary to call attention to the extraordinary popularity of the 

* Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff,”’ translated by Mrs. Serrano and published in 

English by the Cassell Publishing Company. The Letters of this singularly 

gifted girl are now offered the public before their appearance in France by 

especial arrangement with Mme. Bashkirtseff, the mother of Marie, and the 

French publishers. 


No. V. IN CASSELL’S BLUE LIBRARY 
‘The Price of a Coronet; 
Or, Jeanne Berthout, Countess de Mercceur 


Adapted from the French of PIERRE SALE by Mrs. Benjamin 
Lewis. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 











& 
A Christian Woman 
By Emitia Parpo Bazan 
Translated by Mary Springer 
II. 
[here is no Devil” 
By Maurus JoKal 
‘Translated by Mme. F. Steinitz 
III. 
‘The Story of ‘Two Lives 
By Stuart STERNE 


IV. 
_A Wedding Trip 


By Emitia Parpo Bazan 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano 
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FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Your Vacation 


can be planned more satisfactorily 


after writing to the Recreation De- 
partment of THe Curistian UNIon. 

For example: If you wish to make 
the tour of ihe St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay Rivers; to visit the White 
Mountains, the Virginia Mountain 
Health Resorts, the Catskills or Ad- 
irondacks, the Yellowstone National 
Park, or any other locality, THE 
CuristiAN Union will send you, FREE 
OF CHARGE, the needful Railway Time- 
Hotel 


tables, Circulars and Pam- 


phlets, Steamer Sailings, etc. 





